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A MEMORY. 
N autumn evening: purple tinged, 
The dusky night cle round us, 
Hushed into silence by the spell 
With which that music bound us 
O winds of might and stars of night 
That listened to her singing! 
Through all the next day’s dreamy light 
That thrilling voice was ringing 
Through all the maze of magic mists 
One haunting face before me, 
With topaz crowned, and amethysts, 
Bent, like a spirit, o’er me. 

The air was vocal with its rhyme, 
Throbbing with wondrous measures, 
With silent strains of chants and chimes, 
Fragments of voiceless treasures. 

The organ’s deep and thrilling tone 
Upon the air still lingers. 

The dream was all the poet's own, 
Touched by her dainty fingers. 

The wild waves break upon the shore, 
The ‘cold gray stones” revealing 

O love! your poet songs bring more 
Than words can tell of feeling 

The tender grace of long-gone days 
Its mystic spell is bringing. 

I walk in memory’s magic maze, 
And }isten to your singing! 

4ILIAN WHITING. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BROWNIE. 


f Yow os is something attaching to the chafing-dish that 

belongs to no other household utensil, Every other 
implement of cookery or cleanliness has its disagreeable 
side; the chafing-dish has nothing but charm. 

In the first place, its economy is a delight. It appears 
at first sight to be an article of luxury, and has been so 
esteemed in the past; for it is associated in the minds of 
the last generation with venison steaks and terrapins, and 
mushrooms and port-wine sauces, and the dishes that 
epicures then declared fit for the gods) But now we know 
it for what it is—the household brownie, doing a good 
turn at every hand. Far from being an accompaniment 
of extravagance, it is one of the best economizers that 
ever entered a family; for with a chafing-dish and its 
lamp there need not be a scrap of meat, a flake of fish, a 
crust of bread, wasted, and the kitchen coal bill can in hot 
weather be reduced to a minimum, and the kitchen tem- 
pers too, while the alcohol-lamp used costs ouly a trifle 
more than half a dozen cents an hour, and is never used 
by the hour anyway, but only for much shorter spaces of 
time. Moreover, it is a friend that puts the best foot for- 
ward, and helps one over many a domestic difficulty, as- 
sists at the sealing of many a friendship, the healing of 
many « breach. It does not confess improvidence when 
the unlooked-for guest arrives, an empty larder, poor ser 
vice, an unskilled hand; it takes the bits of cold roasts or 
steak, the cup of soup that chanced to be left, the spoon- 
ful of tomato that Bridget failed to throw away, or the 
half-dozen asparagus tips that escaped the same fate, and 
turns out an entrée that has nothing to do with unpremed- 
itated poverty, but seems rather a premeditated prodigal- 
ity. And when it has all that is its due on the score of 
economy, What a friend of the servants it is, letting cook 
or kitchen-maid take her ease, while it bubbles away on 
table or sideboard of the dining-room, saving them labor 
and heated faces and nervous expenditure, as the mistress 
makes play of their work! 

And what an amount of pleasure the little utensil af- 
fords! In households where on Sundays the servants, 
or most of them, are out, or where it has been thought 
best to spare them, how the chafing-dish brightens up the 
Sunday tea! And on week-days, when coming in late from 
concert, or theatre, or opera, or an unsatisfying ball ban 
quet, or even on a late train, hungry as hunters, what 
gayety, what merriment and cheer, to sit round the table 
and see something made out of nothing, or dainties be- 
come daintier,as the case may be! The rummaging of 
pantry and refrigerator, the preparation of the dish in 
which all have a hand, the laughing at blunders, the flat- 
tery of success, the delighted repast, and the sound sleep 
that follows on the work of a healthy stomach, all make a 
cheery end to a day, and heighten the after-effect of the 
evening's previous entertainment. 


THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY. 


| ge emg PRODGERS could not go with us on 

Monday, when the beautiful panels by Simmons were 
unveiled in the Court of Oyer and Terminer—that room in 
which alone fifty trials for murder have been held of late 
—so L went to tell him about it to-day, and missed Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s afternoon altogether. 

The Major's niece had mae with me to the Court-house, 
laughing as she went. For she has lived in New York all 
her life,and yet she confessed to me that she could not 
find her way to Centre Street, nor could she tell the Tombs 
building when she saw it, nor yet the new Court-house 
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just across the street, over which another Bridge of Sighs 
is built, leading from prison-cell to bar of justice, and al- 
ways echoing to the tread of the condemned. I do not 
believe that many New- Yorkers living above Washington 
Square could bave told much better than she. Two dis- 
tinct worlds exist on this island. 

Professor Prodgers, who loves New York and knows 
every inch of it,and who has often deplored the lack of 
beauty in its public buildings, has been interested in no- 
thing so much for some time as in the work accomplished 
by the Municipal Art Society. 

We told him to-day how on Monday Judge Ingraham 
had presided, and how Mr. Choate, standing in what he 
said was the most beautiful court-room in the world, pre- 
sented the panels to the city in a speech that gave the real 
scope and meaning of the work undertaken by this soci- 
ety; avd how Mayor Strong had accepted the pictures 
for the city, declaring that nothing he had been called 
upon to do since his official career began had given him 
more genuine pleasure; and how Mr. William A. Coffin, 
as vice-president, had thanked the people for their gen- 
erous response; and then how Colonel Fellows, in a 
graceful speech —the most exquisitely spoken address 
of the day— replied on behalf of the State. But we 
found it hard to tell him how beautiful the pictures were, 
how impressive was Justice—the woman no longer blinded, 
as in other days; and how the Fates who sat spinning the 
life-thread of the baby lying ov the lap of the youngest 
of the three were not old hags with hard and unrelentin 
faces, but women young, tender, and beautiful—one is stil 
the girl, one is the matron, and one who had stepped be- 
weal the line where middle life begins—all of them beings 
to bring benign and tender influences into life, since even 
fate is sometimes kind. And we told him how the three 
figures on the corresponding panel—of Freedom, Brother- 
hood, and the Search for Knowledge—were seated, and yet 
how all the feeling of triumphant freedom was conveyed 
by the sitting figures, so difficult and unusual an accom- 
plishment in art. We found it difficult to convey all this 
us we would to the Professor, but he is going, when well, 
to see the panels for himself. Indeed, one speaker said 
oo Monday that this court-room would probably be the 
shrine to which many a pilgrim in search of the beautiful 
would journey, and that when further work was accom. 
plished by the liberality of the society’s members, our city 
might become, like those of the Middle Ages, a place to 
which all men who loved art would flock, drawn here 
— by the fame of great works. 

Of course we brought to the Professor a copy of Mr. 
Blashfield’s paper, read at the first meeting of the society 
in 1893. He had heard it before, having been there at the 
time, and it was he who now drew our attention to various 

assages he remembered. There was this wording of the 

‘lorentine commission for her cathedral: ‘‘ Since the 

highest mark of prudence in people of noble origin is to 
proceed to the management of their affairs so that their 
magnanvimity and wisdom may be evinced in their out- 
ward acts, we order Arnolfo, head master of our commune, 
to make a design for the renovation of Santa Reparata in 
a style of magnificence which neither the industry nor the 
power of man can surpass, that it may harmonize with 
the opinion of many wise persons in this city and state, 
who think that this commune should not engage in any 
enterprise unless its intention be to make the result cor- 
respond with that noblest sort of heart which is composed 
of the united will of many citizens.” 

“That was how they did it in those days,” he added, 
with spectacles gleaming; ‘‘ but a day like it has begun 
to dawn for us. Listen, too, to this, on the municipal art 
of those times: ‘And this art was the property of all 
men; it belonged to every citizen who had eyes to see; it 
was ‘‘ of the people, for the people, by the people.”’ The 
history of the commonwealth was not shut up in libraries; 
it was made living upon the walls, so that the humblest 
and least-educated citizen knew its principal and worthi- 
est events, Every one is more or less impressed through 
the eyes; especially so are the masses. Pistuemn are the 
books of the ignorant,’ said St.-Augustine, and to appeal 
to their unlettered citizens those old republics used them, 
knowing that few can grasp an abstract idea, but that a 
visible, tangible image is easily understood. 

** As among the ancients,” the Professor went on, “‘ our 
liberal private citizens have begun this work among us. 
The state perhaps may some day follow.” 

The Professor has long been a member, but we told him 
how many people on Monday had promised their five dol- 
lars annually in order to become members of a noble so- 
ciety open to all, the money collected in that way being 
devoted to securing those works of art which, after a com- 


petitive examination, have been pronounced wr 
L. H. F. 





flee Philharmonic Society’s first public rehearsal and 

concert were given on Friday afternoon, November 
15th, and on Saturday evening, November 16th, at Carne- 
gie Hall. The organization is now in the fifty - fourth 
year of its existence, and though illness and death have 
recently robbed the orchestra of several old and valued 
members, it is surprising how many familiar faces are 
still to be found among the ranks. The audience, too, 
remains unique. Local composers, artists, professors of 
music, and serious amateurs fill the same places as sub- 
scribers year after year; and one learns to count on the 
congenial atmosphere of devotion to art, and of earnest 
attention to what is being done for its advancement and 
cultivation by our oldest Symphony Association, and to 
look upon the Philharmonic concerts with peculiar af- 
fection and esteem. 

Herr Seid!'s entrance was greeted with hearty applause, 
and his broad and virile reading of Bach’s stirring F-major 
Toceata (adapted for orchestra by G. Esser), magnificently 
played by the members of the society, fired the house to 
an enthusiastic demonstration of approval. For some 
reason the Dvorék Concerto which followed, and in which 
the distinguished violinist Mr. Franz Ondricek made his 
American début, was not altogether satisfactory. 
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This A-minor Concerto is a work of much beauty and 
interest, but, in common with other creations of this noted 
Bohemian composer, it needs varied accentuation and 
great clearness in producing its fresh original themes; and 
though nobody understands this better than Herr Seidl, 
who made strenuous efforts to inspire his men, the per- 
formance, especially at the rehearsal, lacked color. 

Mr. Ondricek impressed his hearers favorably. His 
tone is not large, but he plays with immense fire and true 
regard for fee ing, and his style and technique are ex- 
ceedingly fine. In the rather flimsy arrangement of Airs 
Hongrdis, by Ernst, Mr. Ondricek’s eloquence and brill- 
iancy stirred his listeners, and caused them to insist on an 
encore. He then added Paganini’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s Erl-kdnig. 

A splendid performance of Wagner’s Faust Overture, 
and a most harmonious interpretation of Schumann's 
B-flat major Symphony, ie 1 ~ a programme which 
was admirably constructed. It was a pity that the first 
concert of the Boston Symphony Society fell on the even- 
ing of the day of the Philharmonic rehearsal; but the fact 
that Madame Melba was the soloist of the occasion was 
sufficient to draw a large number of people to the Metro- 

litan Opera-house, where the entertainment took place. 

r. Paur rendered the Eroica in a massive conventional 
manner entirely worthy of respect; but Wagner's Kaiser- 
marsch and the Berlioz selections suffered at his hands. 

Madame Melba sang deliciously. Handel's ‘* Sweet 
Bird” was delivered with exquisite purity of tone and 
flawless accuracy of execution; and we could even for- 
give the introduction of that most inappropriate piece for 
the concert-room, the aria from the mad scene in Hamlet, 
so perfectly was it rendered. 

t is impossible to speak of Mr. Paderewski’s second re- 
cital in terms of sufficient praise and admiration. He en- 
tranced his listeners, and held them spellbound through 
a programme of varied interest and charm, revealing the 
svul and spirit of each composer whose work he touched— 
the passionate intensity and impetuous grace of Chopin; 
the elevation, the subtle finish and refinement, of Liszt; 
Rubinstein’s Semitic melodiousness; and Beethoven's lofty 
purpose. How wonderful and fascinating were the chan 
ging moods of the great pianist, how faithful his delinea 
tions! It is often said that hysterical women form the un- 
manageable portion of matinée audiences, but it is a note- 
worthy fact that there were more men than women at Mr. 
Paderewski’s recital, and the throng which flocked about 
the stage insisting on encores at the close of the concert 
consisted mainly of male admirers. 

On November 17th M. Rivarde, a son of the well-known 
teacher of that name, made his début at Carnegie Hall, in 
conjunction with Herr Seid! and his Metropolitan Or- 
chestra, and with the aid of Madame De Vere-Sapio. Lack 
of space prevents a detailed account of this successful 
concert, but M. Rivarde charmed every one by his lovely 
tone—of light calibre, it is true, but of infinite purity and 
sweetness. He was heard in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for 
violin, and in Ernst’s arrangement of Airs Hongrois, and 
proved his ability to maintain his European reputation, 
while exhibiting the excellence of bis training, which is 
essentially French; the national Italian feeling for senti- 
ment being inborn and ever present. 

The opening night of the opera must not be too seri 
ously considered. Messrs. Abbey & Grau will give us 
many performances well worth hearing when once the 
artists of the company are in good working order. In pro- 
ducing Roméo et Juliette, which seems to be the traditional 
first-night piece of this troupe, they knew that the De 
Reszké brothers and M. Plangon would fill their réles to 
perfection, and for the rest—well, there would be a fash 
ionable house, and people would forget to criticise in the 
midst of social attractions of so high an order! Madame 
Saville’s pretty but light voice has no place in so large an 
auditorium as that of the Metropolitan Opera-house, and 
one regrets that there is no fitting building dedicated to 
opéra comique, in which she would assuredly shine. 

Miss Clara Hunt’s contralto is of much the same quality 
and volume as Madame Saville’s soprano, and the con- 
trast between these ladies’ efforts and the marvellous finisli 
and consummate art of the De Reszkés and Plangon was, 
to suy the least, not harmonious, nor calculated to bring 
about enjoyable ensemble effects. 


co OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


YING on my desk is an invitation—an invitation to a 

funeral—what the French call a ‘billet de faire 
part.” It is enclosed in an immense envelope nearly a 
foot long, bordered, as is the invitation itself, with a 
black border from three-quarters to an inch wide, and it 
is altogether such a melancholy and lugubrious looking 
object that its presence even in my room seems to put 
everything but funerals out of my head. Indeed, l’ve 
just been to one, that of the Duchesse de Pomar, so the 
— comes naturally into my mind to write about 
to-day 











The French are the most terribly conventional people 
one can imagine, and their funeral rites and ceremonies 
are a sort of apotheosis of their conventions. Everything 
connected with them is regulated by rule. For instance, 
after the death of President Carnot, under such tragic 
circumstances, the Ameriean tourists in town not familiar 
with French customs could not understand why there 
were not more emblems of mourning on the public build- 
ings, and why the town in general was not draped in 
black. ‘‘ An hour after President Garfield's death,” they 
said, with that pleasing instinct of comparison common 
to us all, ‘‘ people were beginning to drape the facades of 
all the buildings in the principal streets, and by the fol- 
lowing day rome d every town in the country was clothed 
in a garb of black.” As draping the facades of the build- 
ings in the streets is not a conventional mourning rite in 
France, it simply never occurred to the French to do it, 
any more than it would occur to a bereaved husband to 
drape his person with crape, no matter how deeply he 
— be mourning the death of his wife. He puts a 
wide crape band around his silk hat, and is as much in deep 
mourning as though his coat and trousers were crape-cov- 
ered, simply because that is the accepted and recognized 
sign of deep mourning. Anything more would only 
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make him conspicuous and ridiculous. In the same way 
mourning for the chief of the nation was expressed b 
conventional sy mbols—flags en berne—that is, flags at bald. 
mast and ee ype ran globes enclosing the gas- 
jets crape-veiled, and before the Pantheon the clussic 
urns burniug the symbolic green flames. The state build- 
ings were closed, and before their Grecian porticos fell a 
crape veil in one magnificent sweep. All these emblems 
-were in accordance with the French ideas of cts way | 
and propriety. Cheap black draperies on ordinary build- 
iugs,-inartistically arranged, flaunting their rusty tawdri- 
ness in the wind and rain, would have seemed to them 
not only exaggerated but undignified. 

One serious disadvantage of this conventionality in 
mourning is that it. rules with an iron hand, und it’s per- 
fectly ree for individuals to have any independ- 
ence or liberty about it. An English friend of mine, who 
has married~a Frenchman, has just gone into mourning 
* on account of the death of her husband’s mother. The 
mother was an old lady of eighty, who in the natural 
course of human events one would expect to be gathered 
to her fathers, She lived in quite another part of France 
from Paris, so that my friend had woe pony known her, 
and could not feel a deep personal grief at her loss. And 
yet every detail of her conduct and dress must be also- 
lutely regulated to fulfil the conventional sign of respect 
due to a mother-in-law. For six months she must wear 
on her bonnet a long crape veil, falling over hér face to 
the bottom of her dress; not in the least to please her 
husband, who has ‘* large ideas” on the subject, but be- 
cause, being English, any deviation from convention would 
seem like an act of disrespect to the French family into 
which she has married. In all such matters the French 
are centuries behind us at home. 

Dying is a very expensive luxury in Paris, and rather a 
troublesome one as well, it seems to me. A death must 
be instantly declared, and an “acte de décés,” or a certifi- 
cate of death, be procured. Then the most satisfactory 
thing to do is to give the subsequent ceremonies over into 
the hands of au entrepreneur of funerals. A man who 
corresponds not exactly to our undertaker, but is rather 
an intermediary between the people employing him and 
the undertaker. Borniol is one of the celebrated entre- 
preveurs of funeral pomp in Paris, who has offices in every 
part of the town. He charges himself with everything, 
down to the pourbotres or drink-mouey for the croque-morts, 
the dismal-looking undertaker’s meu who perform all the 
manual labor connected with the funeral; for every in- 
dividual who is in any way convected with the function, 
from the drivers of the mourning-carriages down to the 
drivers of the nails for the bier, wears a livery of the 
blackest imaginable black. 

Funerals are of three classes—first, second, and third— 
and Borniol’s prices are from $800 to $1000 for a third- 
class funeral, $1000 to $2000 for u second-class, and $3000, 
$4000, and $5000 fora first-class, up to an unlimited sui. 
Even with these prices there are what are called *‘ sup- 
plements,” as, | believe, $800 for a third-cluss funeral 
doesn’t include white horses,which are extras. The white 
horses are beautifully caparisoned with black,with silver 
trappings, and, of course, doubly effective. These prices 
ure all for funerals on a more or less grand scale, and in- 
clude all the hangings for the church and the portal of 
the house. Nearly all French houses are apartment- 
houses, built around a court ,with a covered porte cochére 
at the entrance. And this portal is hung with white or 
black draperies, drawn back with a heavy cord and 
tassel decorated with black on the white, or silver on the 
black, with the initial letter of the deceased in the centre 
at the top. The portals of the church are hung in the 
same way, and at very grand funerals the entire church 
inside is hung to correspond. Just inside the door of the 
house, in the public entrance, is erected a bier covered 
with the same caparisons, and generally buried at the base 
in wreaths of flowers and immortelles. Wax candles in 
tall silver candlesticks burn on either side, 

Inside the house, in wealthy families, is erected what is 
called a chapelle ardente—that is, one of the rooms is hung 
with draperies and converted into a oy ore chapel, as 
was done for young Mr. Mackay in his father’s house in 
the Rue de Tilsit when he died lately. The chapel is 
filled with tall wax tapers, kept burning day and night, 
and before the bier are placed prie-dieux, where the family 
kneel and pray. The funeral is always conducted by the 
nearest male relatives of the deceased, who receive in per- 
son all the people who attend. The funeral invitation 
is issued in the name of all the nearest relatives of the 
person who has died, down to the little children; giving 
the name of each, it says that they have the honor to in- 
form you of the sad loss they have sustained in the death 
of so and so, their ‘‘ husband, father, grandfather, uncle, 
brother-in-law, cousin, and great-uncle,” for instance, died 
at such and such a place on such and such a day, fortified 
by the sacraments of the Church, and they invite you to 
assist at a solemn mass for the repose of his or her soul. 
One’s first. impression is that of extreme bewilderment 
that one ordinary mortal could have fulfilled so many and 
various relations at the same time. My first experience 
of a faire part reminded me of the celebrated ‘* That man’s 
father was my father’s son” problem. But now I’m ac- 
customed to French manners and usages, and only find 
them foreign sufficiently to be thankful every time I go 
to a French funeral that their customs are not ours, For 
at the church the relatives form in a line on either side of 
the door and receive all who enter. This trying ordeal is 
giving way a little now, however, to the more sensible 
fashion of having the family represented by one or two 
members, leaving the others in seclusion. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 





OPERA AND DINNER GOWNS. 
‘THE opera season began early this year, and, as usual, 
pe g 


ushered in the dinners and dances of the winter. On 
the brilliant opening evening the toilettes in the boxes 
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were superb, gowns of satin, moiré, and velvet worn 
by young matrons, with many coatty Jewek while still 
younger women wore and t combined with 
satin. The lightest and darkest tints vie with each other 
in these rich Among the satin gowns one of the 
most 0 , worn by Mrs. John Jacob Astor, was of 
ivory white, with sleeves of light blue tulle, made in the 
new way in many tucks, forming small_ruffles around a 
large stiff elbow puff. An effective gown not far away 
was of vivid pink chiffon almost as deep as cerise. An- 
other white satin gown was trimmed with cerise velvet 
and violets, a scheme of color now much favored. A 
black Brussels net dress had the new tucked sleeves, and 
was edged by pale green ribbons around the square neck 
holding large crimson poppies. A Nile-green velvet gown 
was worn by Mrs. Floane of the Titian hair, while Mrs. 
William Astor wore black velvet, made brilliant by her 
corsage ornament of diamonds, and even quite os 
gowns were made of pink and ruby velvets. The new 
moiré in cream white incrusted with lace was worn by 
the sumptuous blonde Mrs. Lloyd Brice, a garnet moiré 
was most becoming to the silver-haired wife of Governor 
Morton, and Mrs. Frederick Neilson nee ape g her 
young daughter in a white gown) wore black moiré, with 
the corsage half covered with diamonds. 

The corsages of these new gowns have most often the 
square low neck so becoming, with large puffed sleeves. 
The front and back are cut straight across, very low in 
the armholes, and a shoulder-strap is added above the 
sleeves. The neck has usually a straight finish of folds 
or jewelled trimming; but, if more becoming, may be soft- 
ened by shirrings or drawn tucks of chiffon, tulle, or very 
fine net. There are besides epaulettes of lace falling out 
on the sleeves, but the bertha frill is . In its place 
is the charming low-necked fichu of chiffon frilled with 
lace, or, if for very young women, with ruffles of chiffon 
in accordion pleats. The newest fancy is for pointing 
the front of the corsage far below the waist, while the 
back is round, and this corsage is hooked in the full pleat- 
ed back—not laced. When brocades are used chiffon of 
the two or three colors in the brocade appears in layers in 
a bust trimming of three vandyke points, filling slashes 
in the brocade, and drawn in shirred tucks at the top next 
the neck. When a round neck is preferred to the deep 
square it may be only half low, or else it may be extreme- 
ly low, to drop off the shoulders and show the pretty 
curves, and to this are sometimes added shoulder-bands of 
fur or of jewelled passementerie, which seem to hold the 
waist in safety. The puffed sleeve is short or to the el- 
bow, and drooping or wide as is most becoming to the 
wearer. A few close small sleeves were seen but were 
not found attractive. 

The coat-waist is also in great vogue for low square- 
necked evening dresses of satin, velvet, or moiré. This 
waist hooks up the back, yet has jacketlike fronts that 
affect to open on a full vest of chiffon or lace made point- 
ed or to the waist-line as one chooses. There are no 
revers on the jacket fronts, but they are exquisitely em- 
broidered with colored stones, rhinestones, pearls, and 
spangles of gilt or of silver. A yellow satin coat-cor- 
sage worn by Mrs. William Vanderbilt is embroidered 
along the front edge in various shades of green, in span- 
gles and gems as well as in silks. A full vest front of 
lace is crossed at the top of the low square neck by a large 
bow of lace from which all the vest seems to descend. 
Large yellow velvet roses crushed together without foliage 
pass over the shoulders above epaulette flounces of lace 
that fall on full-puffed elbow sleeves of the yellow satin. 
A belt of green velvet crosses the back of the coat-waist, 
and a bow of the same velvet closes the low neck in the 
back. For this gown and many similar ones Mrs. Dono- 


van makes plain untrimmed skirts, usually six yards wide,’ 


that fall on the floor only three or four inches in the back. 
They are rather closely gored at the top, though much de- 
pends on the figure of the wearer, and all are cut to flare 
at the foot. 


BALL GOWNS. 


Lyons tulle of diaphanous meshes is chosen for ball 
gowns, and this season is most often of snowy whiteness. 
The tulle forms usually draperies on a corsage of white 
satin or of brocade of white and silver, and always large 
sleeves of tucked frills or puffs. The brocaded waist is 
most often round in the back, with a long slender point 
in front fashioned by only two darts and a middle seam. 
A single veiling of tulle falls over the satin or brocade 
skirt, which of course escapes the floor of the ballroom. 

Silver and crystal embroideries on tulle are very effec- 
tive trimmings for the corsage of white tulle gowns. 
Large white roses crushed together without leaves cross 
the shoulders, and a broad bow of white satin crosses the 
front of the low square of the neck, extending from sleeve 
to sleeve. 

DEBUTANTES GOWNS. 


After the first of December débutantes’ make their 
courtesy to society, and some charming Paquin gowns 
have been imported by Madame Barnes for these novices. 
These are of white chiffon with baby-waist, the chiffon 
held in very fine pleats all around from neck to belt—not 
merely in front and back, and not me ag Nee the belt. 
A satin lining is well fitted to the figure. The neck is cut 
in the favorite low square,and is severely outlined with an 
inch- wide bias fold of satin turned over from the inside on 
the full pleated waist. This is exceedingly simple and 
girlish, and is also becoming to a plump fair neck. One 
fancy of Paquin’s is to have the belt of pale blue gros 
grain or taffeta ribbon, and to add the touch of green in 
which he delights in shoulder-straps of Nile-green velvet 
folds an inch wide, apparently fastened .on by jewelled 
buttons of pearls and brilliants. An audacious finish is 
given to the bow of the belt by carrying two of its point- 
ed ends straight up to the neck in the back, while two 
other ends of similar length fall below. 

Painted flowers done with the brush—not printed-—dec- 
orate white chiffons in all their natural hues. With but- 
terflies and bees soaring — them they form a wide 
stripe down the front and back of the waist, and also 
down the puffed sleeves. 

The chiffon skirt hangs full and nearly straight over a 
wide foundation skirt of satin that is only very slightl 
stiffened at the foot. It is gathered to the belt in Sak 
clusters of shirring on the front and sides, and in straight 
rows of shirring across the back. By way of ornament it 
has above a wide hem a milliners’ fold of white satin of 
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‘spangles and gold threads. 


very aes pe to correspond with the satin fold which 
borders neck. ‘ 

A lily-of-the-valley gown for débutantes is also designed 
by Paquin. It.is of white mousseline or of Lyons tulle, or 
of the finest meshed Brussels net, all crimped around the 
baby-waist, with long sprays of lilies-of-the-valley falling 
from the satin fold which finishes the neck almost to the 
belt. On the outside of the puffed sleeves are other sprays 
of these blossoms. The skirt may be of plain sat n, or 
may have a veiling of tulle held near the foot on the right 
side by a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, tied by a large bow 
of white or of silver ribbon. 


EVENING CLOAKS, ETC. 


The new evenin 


cloaks are most picturesque wraps. 
Their speciall 


novel feature is a hood of great size, as large 
as a cape, giving breadth on the shoulders and drawn up 
with a rubber band beneath. They are made of lustrous 
satins of most brilliant hues, Mandarin yellow for bru- 
nettes, and vivid pink for blondes and brunes alike, with 
the palest gray or Nile n for those whose brilliant 
complexion will permit. This luxurious garment is a very 
full circular of three-quarter length, with the huge hood 
half its depth. The hood may be entirely of chiffon, but 
is most often of satin with a chiffon lining and a mam- 
moth ruche of chiffon around the neck. The edge of the 
cape is finished with au accordion-pleated puffy ruffle of 
doubled chiffon, below which falls white appliqué lace 
put on in very full gathers. This is very beautiful when 
carried out in yellow satin and yellow chiffon, with creamy 
lace and a warm living of golden-yellow plush, soft and 
caressant to the touch. A pink and white brocaded cloak 
of the same cut has the huge hood entirely of white chiffon, 
with ruches and pleated frills of the chiffon as trimming. 
Ribbon strings are preferred to jewelled clasps for fasten- 
ing such cloaks. A deeper shade of-velvet is sometimes 
preferred for the lining. Aud just here, if one may sug- 
t economy amid such grandeur, the soft veloutine or 
nglish velvet may be used, which comes in many becom- 
ing colors for $1 a yard. Of course this is only a superior 
quulity of velveteen, but it is so attractive and so becom- 
ing in its subdued tints that it is used not only as linings, 
but as full vests and sleeves of many gowns of fancy 
woollens, broadcloths, and even silks. 

When satins and brocades are thought too costly and 
perhaps a bit elderly for the opera - cloak, broadcloth is 
used at much less expense, one of the prettiest of the sea- 
son, worn by a beautiful girl not yet introduced, although 
she was a bridemaid at the Vanderbilt-Marlborough wed- 
ding, being of the most delicate Nile-green shade. This is 
completed by a hood and ruche of white chiffon, and is 
lined with white fur. There are also cloaks of pink or 
cerise cloth, and others of the brocaded velvets that were 
left over from last season, and are sold below their real 
value. These are trimmed and lined with the white '[hib- 
et fur, which is very showy without being very costly. 
Ermine lining and collar are very beautiful on a cloak of 
French-gray cloth that has a hood of satin of the same 

ray. 
White Suéde gloves are worn with evening gowns of 
any color, and are long enough to meet the sleeves. Slip- 
pers may be of white satin, but are most often of the ma- 
terial of the gown, with silk stockings of the same color. 


VARIETIES. 


White gloves and those of pearl-colored kid are worn 
almost as much in the daytime as in the evening. 

A fancy for white is seen in many things this season. 
Thus a stock-collar of white satin ribbon drawn in folds 
and tied in a bow at the back is worn with a gown of 
almost any color and any fabric. A white satin vest or 
blouse front is also added to various dresses, and is often 
overlaid with lace, such as large-figured guipure and the 
effective appliqué lace vines, which have taken the place 
of the insertions and edgings of yellow Valenciennes. 
White ostrich tips of very small size are clustered on 
either side of many small evening bonnets, and white 
aigrettes of great height tower above both hats and bon- 
nets. 

Turned-over collars of white linen, two inches wide, 
mounted on straight bands, are again worn with morning 
toilettes by those whose complexion will permit the use of 
this very thick white. They are worn with a small stiff 
bow, or else with a brooch in genuine old-time fashion. 
Cuffs of linen to match are worn. 

For more dressy use, to brighten up black and other 
dark gowns, are the new large collars of white mousseline 
de soie overlaid with appliqué lace in a flat design. Some 
of the prettiest of these are in yoke shape, fastened be- 
hind, the yoke and collar having an all-over vinelike pat- 
tern of the lace applied, while below the yoke falls an 
uneven frill in points as epaulettes on the shoulders and 
not quite so low on the bust and back. A narrow ap- 
pliqué vine trims this frill. Similar collars of black silk 
muslin are trimmed in the same way with white appliqué 
lace for those who object to all white, and in either case 
the collar costs in the neighborhood of $5. 

White yj ae lace in pleated frills is effective inside 
the brim of velvet hats, and also in pleated aigrettes and 
bows as trimmings. There are also crowns and frills of 
black net, on which white lace is appliquéd in leaves and 
as a scalloped border. 

The most recent evening bonnets are small and flat, 
with low trimmings of chouz and flower clusters instead of 
the broad effect given of late. The Dutch bonnet as now 
worn has very long ears, and rests perfectly flat on the 
high soft Pompadour roll of hair. It ismade of the palest 
rose or turquoise velvet elaborately wrought with gold 
The great cross-bow of black 
velvet ribbon is effectively placed low on what serves as 
an apology fora crown. The unique addition to this lit- 
tle trifle is a row of tiny black ostrich tips, curling up 
from the front above the forehead, where they hold a Sa 
star of rhinestones and a tall white aigrette. 

A great deal of white appliqué lace is on some of the 
small bonnets, while others of velvet are entirely without 
it, flowers, white tips, and the inevitable aigrette being 
their only garniture. Still other dear little bonnets, the 
centre flat on the head, but with undulating brim, are of 

et and silver —— on net, trimmed with rows of tin 
ws of narrow white satin ribbon. The waving brim is 
of knife-pleated black chiffon covered with a gathered 
ruffle of white appliqué lace; a high curled black tip and 
a white aigrette are on the left side. 
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VALENCIENNES LAcE COLLAR AND CUFF. 
ON THK GIVING For description see ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 
OF PRESENTS 


] PRESENTS endear a broad - minded 


absents says and generous 
Charles Lamb; to which spirit as Dr. 
the world, with that Holmes was 


sceptical attitude that it 
takes towards epigrams, 
adds an interrogation 
point and say Some 
times! 

There is no doubt that 
the chief end and aim of 
presents their reason for 
existence, is the endear 
ing of absents, but I'm 
not sure that they al 
ways fulfil their mission 
I remember a delightful 
little story of Mr. Ed 
ward Everett Hale's 
about a present that was 


guilty of calling 
them totally de- 
praved, when 
they, perhaps, 
are only misun- 
derstood. At 
any rate their 
feelings are not 
half enough re- 
spected. When 
people send pre- 
sents of warm- 
ing-pans to the 
South Africans, 
for instance, it 
has been the 
fashion to pity 
the negroes. I 
consider the feel- 
ings of the warm- 

ing-pan. 
Hoop ror Basy Gret rrom 1 to —, The character 
2 YEARS OLD. of presents need 
For pattern and description see No. XVI, Ot be so difficult 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. to understand if 
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Bopice GARNTTURE OF LACE AND Rrepon. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


given to two young peo 
ple on their marriage. It 
was a dreadful picture of 
the Prodigal Son, so big 
and so crude and so glar 
ing that it spoiled suc 

ceasively every spot in 





LACE AND Jet CRAVAT. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
their house. And yet Supplement. 





BREAKFAST JACKET 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


more trying than to be sent to live, uninvited, with people 
with whom one instinctively felt one’s self entirely uncon- 
genial? Any delicate and self-respecting gift might be ex- 
pected to turn out aggressive under these circumstances, 
or at the very least sulky. All inanimate things have their 
feelings, as we ought to know by this time, and even such 











Coat axp Hat ror Grau rrom 6 To 7 YEARS OLD 


Por pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


there was no getting rid of it, because it was a wedding 
gift from their Aunt Mary. It was worse than a thorn 
in the flesh, or the traditional poor relation, and finally the 
husband, fee!ing that if he must live with it himself he 
had no right to inflict it upon his friends, put it in his 
own private room, where it was more aggressive than 
ever, and a daily source of torture 

In this case the present overshadowed its possessors like 
a tragedy, instead of being a household joy, and when at 
last the house took fire and burned down you could per 
fectly understand the secret feeling of relief with which 
they looked at each other. “ At any rate that was the end 
of the Prodigal Son.” Just at that moment one of their 
friends was seen coming out of the burning building stag 
gering under the weight of an enormous frame. ‘I've 
saved your picture,” he called out, joyfully. ‘* Every 
thing else has gone, but I knew how much you thouglit of 
that, as ‘twas your aunt Mary's wedding-gift, so that’s 
safe The two martyrs took up their cross once more 
and went on with it, but if Aunt Mary was still endeared, 
one is very prone to think that it was in spite of her gift 

Here, evidently, was a very inefficient and reprehensible 
present, but on thinking the case over impartially I’m not 
sure that it was altogether to blame. Could anything be 





Frock ror Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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we consider that they nearly all come under two heads— 
the useful ones and the beautiful ones. Emerson under 
stood that very well, and said that necessity makes beau- 
ty ‘‘If the man at the door have no shoes, you are not 
to stop to consider*whether you could procure him a paint- 
box,” he added. Our friends all stand figuratively at the 
door of our hearts, and the difficulty is that we do not 
always know whether it is the shoes or the paint-box 
that they stand most in need of, and do not always take 
the trouble to try to find out. 

What I protest against, to begin with, is the using of 
presents, which are delicate, sensitive things, created for 
the crossing over from one house to another to carry the 
love and thought of friends, simply for the payment of 
debts, just as if they were merely commodities. Every- 
thing is so exaggerated in our present over-hurried civil 
ization that the giving of presents is warped entirely out 
of its original signification. The presents are half the time 
born of hurry and overstrain, and begin their careers hav- 
ing nervous prostration. The first thing to do to make 
them a success is to remember that they will only endear 
us according to the amount of love and thought they em- 
body, and, owing to the law of the transmutation of forces, 
that it is just the kind of thought that is put in by the 
giver at the one end that will strike the receiver at the 
other. 

Having thus taken care that our idea of a present is 
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These novels are now dubbed 
old-fashioned, and the theories 
they set forth are considered 
quite out of date and absurd, 
and yet many of the ideas there- 
in apply equally to the present 
day. Any woman with real- 
ly refined instincts would far 
rather spend her money on fine 
linen and laces than on more 
showy and expensive under- 
garments. Fashions in un- 
derwear are no less fickle and 
changeable than in anv other 
article of dress; but fortunate- 
ly there is not the same neces- 
sity for carrying out all the lit- 
tle vagaries and fancies that are 
continually being shown in the 
shops to tempt the feminine 
fancy. 

Women do not wear so many 
under-garments as was once 
considered necessary, and those 
they do wear are much more 
carefully cut. The chemise 
has been entirely discarded by 
many, who contend it spoils the 
lines of the figure, and is bulky 
and uncomfortable. The che- 
mises that are in fashion are 
made of the thinnest materials, 
and shaped in atthe waist. They 
are very pretty, and have deep 
double ruffles at the neck, which 
fall over the corsets. These ruf- 
fles are either of lace or of fine 
embroidery. When a chemise 
is not worn, there is an under- 
vest of silk, or wool, or silk and 
wool, and a full short petticoat 
made on a yoke. With a che- 
mise and under-vest there are 
certainly apt to be too many 
folds of clothing under the cor- 
set, and in our climate it is a 
necessity for every woman to 
wear an under-vest—wool pre- 
ferred. 

The combination under-vest 
and drawers is liked for this 
same reason, avoiding the folds 
about the waist; but there are 
disadvantages about this gar- 
ment, particularly when it 
shrinks, as it apparently is cer- 
tain to do when it is washed. 

Corset covers have as many 
different styles as this winter's 
hats, which certainly are legion. 








Fig. 1.—Cioru Gown wits Srrirep VELVET Basque.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—TarLor Gown witn LONG-8sHOULDERED Errect. 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


[See Fig. 2.] 
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right in the beginning, how are we to know what to make 
it? There are certain presents whose right to exist, like 
that of children, is never questioned. It is of such as these 
that Edwin Booth spoke when he wrote to thank his little 
daughter for some childish gift:—‘‘the precious little 
things, seemingly of no value in themselves, which be- 
come priceless beyond price when they convey the love 
and thought of a good heart.” Even Prodigal Sons be- 
come dear to us under these circumstances. But this has 
entirely to do with the receiver, and does not in the least in- 
terfere with the responsibility of the giver, who owes it to 
himself to have his ‘‘little things” not only convey the 
love and thought of his good heart, but also to be of some 
value to the people 
who receive them. 
To do this it is only 
necessary to study a 
little the character of 
every present sent out 
into the world, and to 
make very sure that 
it is true to the laws 
of its being, in which 
we must remember 
that beauty and ne- 
cessity are often in- 
terchangeable terms. 
Beautiful things, or 
something to repre- 
sent beauty, are abso- 
lute necessities to cer- 
tain people. Abso- 
lutely foolish things 
Fig. 2.—Back or Tator are necessities to oth- 
Gown. Fie. 1 ers. When it is a 
question of a present, 
of purely’ giving 
pleasure, the mere butterfly of society has as much 
right to her aim in life of making herself fashionable, as 
the student who wants books to try to make the world 
better through his studies. And we all of us, no matter 
what our aim, need all the beauty and refinement we can 
possibly get, scattered about to help us on through this 
work-a-day world. Christmas is our one greatest oppor- 
tunity in the year for giving to others in the measure in 
which we have received of what they have not and what 
they need, whatever it may be. Let us keep to the mean- 
ing of the ‘‘ Christmas gift.” Katruartve De Forest. 





UNDERWEAR. 


N all old English novels there is always some reference 

made to the fact that gentlewomen always spend more 
money on their underwear than on their gowns. The 
governess’s trunk, when unpacked, gives away the secret 
she has been trying to hide, that she has been very wealthy, 
by the exquisite fineness of her linen. 
















DraconaL Woot AND VELVET Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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High-necked and low-necked, V-shaped and square, and 
of every conceivable quality of cambric and muslin and 
linen. A pretty, dainty corset cover is made to tie in front 
like a fichu. This, of course, is only suitable to a slender 
figure. When good-fitting corset covers can be bought 
for twenty-five cents, and of very good cambric, it scarcely 
seems worth while to make them at home; but of course 
this has only the plainest of edging about the neck. Any 
valuable waist is very expensive, and can be made for 
much less money than if bought at any shop. } 

Night-gowns are the hardest of all garments to find 
ready-made. Most wonderful bargains can be found, but 
the materials are usually coarse, and yards and yards of 
common embroidery and 
lace make them even 
more undesirable. If a 
set of handsome night- 
gowns is desired, a good 
plan is to buy one very ele- 
gant one at some French 
place, and then have it 
copied. The expense will 
be much less, and, better 
still, the gowns will fit 
well and wear well. 

The French hand-em- 
broidery is always neat 
and dainty, and vastly 
better than the more elab- 
orate domestic goods. 

Flannel petticoats re- 
quire most careful mak- 
ing. They should be fit- 





Fig. 2.—Back or Cioru 
GOwN witH STRIPED 
VeLvet Basque, Fie. 1. 








ted to a linen or muslin yoke, and should be gored. The 
best pattern has the back breadth in two pieces, the 
lower gathered on full, so as to give the necessary ful- 
ess around the hem, and not over the hips. Two 
small bias rufifes embroidered or edged with lace make 
the prettiest possible trimming for flannel skirts, and 
the embroidery of the ruffles is as dainty fancy-work as 
any one could wish. Crépe de santé, a most fascinating 
material, is by some people greatly preferred to flannel 
for these under-petticoats. It is certainly far prettier, and 
comes in all the delicate shades, but still there is a medical 
prejudice in favor of flannel. 


A LADY’S “AT HOME” DAY. 


“ \ ONDAYS in January and February,” or *‘ Wednes- 

4 days in December,” or “ Thursdays until Lent,” 
or any week-day for any or all of the months of the 
season, engraved in the left lower corner of a visiting- 
card, with the address in the right corner, is the form in 
which a lady of fashion, or any hostess who is able to en- 
tertain, makes it known when she will be at home to her 
friends 

To all the names on her visiting-list in the city or town 
in which she lives, and in al! the neighboring towns and 
suburbs, in envelopes to fit them exactly, a lady sends 
these cards by mail about two weeks before the first 
*‘day.” One is addressed, for instance, to *‘ Mr. and Mrs 
John Tudor Fairfield,” another to ‘‘ The Misses Fairfield,” 
and another to ‘‘ Mr. John Tudor Fairfield, Jun.,” all sent 
in separate envelopes, or enclosed together in a large out- 
side envelope addressed to ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. John Tudor 
Fairfield,” with the direction, the names only being on 
the inside envelopes. 

In other ways a hostess may notify her friends of her 
receiving-day: in the invitations to a large ‘‘ At Home,” or 
her daughter's coming-out reception; or, if a bride, with 
her wedding invitations. Perhaps she gives the informa- 
tion very quietly, if she is in mourning or unable to en- 
tertain, but wishes surely to see her friends when they 
call; and so in making visits herself leaves her cards with 
only one day—as, ‘‘ Thursdays "—engraved on them, this 
being the sole means she uses to let her friends know 
when she will see them. Or possibly, from the time she 
has begun to entertain, a hostess has reserved a certain 
day in the week for receiving, which is always engraved 
on her visiting-cards, and is well remembered by all on 
her calling-list 

So, however it be made known and observed, in some 
way, at some time, for a longer or shorter period, every 
lady who can do so now has her day at home, and no 
formal acquaintance would be rude enough to call at any 
other time. If any one should venture such a breach of 
etiquette she may expect to be greeted at the door by 
Harris the butler, or Jane the maid, with the cold infor- 
mation, courteously given, that “ Mrs. Smith is not at home 
this afternoon,” with a slight emphasis on the words ‘‘ at 
home”; and although it may be surmised by the visitor 
that Mrs. Smith is in the house, she must not think that 
Harris or Jane has been instructed to tell a deliberate 
falsehood. They are only using the accepted phrase of 
the world of fashion, which politely intimates that as Mrs. 
Smith has given up Monday afternoons, we will say, for 
being at home to all her large list of calling acquaintances, 
she has reserved the privilege of keeping the other days 
of the week uninterrupted and free for her own affairs, 
and on these days she is at home to only her family, her 
intimate friends, and her business callers. 

Naturally all ‘‘days” differ, according to the means, 
social position, opportunities of or etc., of eg 
hostess, but a few general principles hold good for all 
these informal entertainments. The same hours for call- 
ing—from about three to five o’clock in the afternoon— 
are observed by all visitors. The same simplicity in her 
toilette and in the kind and variety of the refreshments 
that she serves is adhered to by every hostess, and the 
same rules for service, visiting-cards, etiquette while call- 
ing, ete., apply to all alike. 

The proper costume for the lady, or ladies, receiving 
is a high-necked, becoming house dress, which must not 
be too elaborate, and the fare that is served should be 
limited in variety and quantity; but as the dress of the 
hostess must be in good taste and elegant, so the quality 
of the viands must be of the very best, and the service at 
the entrance door and in the dining-room most quiet and 
orderly. The appointments on the tea table may be as 
beautiful as the hostess can procure—the linen fine and 
spotless, and the glass, silver, and china odd and choice. 
The whole house should be neat and fresh, and, in fact, 
all in connection with the entertainment as pretty and 
dainty as wisely directed care can make it. The atten- 
tion which is given to the details of such a function will 
inevitably distinguish the mistress of the establishment as 
a gentlewoman of good-breeding, who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the customs and etiquette of refined society. 

Let us take for illustration one afternoon out of a series 
of ‘‘days.” It is about three o’clock, and the guests are 
beginning to arrive. On the sidewalk at the entrance to 
the house is a groom, or man hired, to open and shut the 
carriage doors and assist the guests to alight. At this in- 
formal ‘‘day” there is no awning or carpet, but Harris 
or Jane is always ready at the front door to usher the 
quests in and show them out. Harris may be dressed in 
livery or the regulation waiter’s costume of dress suit, 
white tie, and immaculate smooth shirt bosom. If Jane 
is here she is attired in her trim black dress, with white 
turn-back collar and cuffs and wide apron and cap. 

The guest enters —~ presumably a lady, although men 
now attend these afternoon functions much more fre- 
quently than formerly—and deposits her card or cards in 
a receptacle placed in the entrance hall to receive them. 
Sometimes the number of these small bits of card-board 
that one lady leaves amounis to quite an appalling pile, if, 
as often happens, besides her own, she leaves the cards of 
any near relatives who live in the same house with her 
who are unable to call themselves, as a husband, son, fa- 
ther, mother, daughter, etc. Fashion exacts that eve 
lady who received an invitation to one of these “days” 
shall leave or send a card for the hostess, and an extra 
one for each of the ladies in the family who are receiving 
whose names appeared on the invitation card. In the 
same way a gentleman is expected to leave or send a card 
for each of the ladies, and, besides these, an extra one for 
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the host. Those who are brave enough to defy custom 
often break the laws of card etiquette and leave a limited 
number, a lady sometimes leaving one of her own cards 
for the hostess and only one other, no matter how many 
ladies may be receiving in the family, and perhaps two or 
three of her husband’s. Another economy in the way of 
card-board js when a débutante or any daughter or daugh- 
ters have their name engraved under their mother’s, or 
when two or more sisters use a card in common engraved 
as ‘‘ The Misses Raymond.” 

Having put her cards in a bowl or salver, the guest 
then enters the drawing-room. Perhaps she is announced 
by a man in attendance at the door of this room, perha’ 
her card has been handed on a small silver tray to the 
lady of the house, or, if not, and she walks in unan- 
nounced, the hostess must trust to a ready memory for 
recollecting names and faces at a moment's notice. In 
an emergency, of course, the guest will at once mention 
her own name as she sees a slight hesitation or embar- 
rassment in the manner of the lady who advances to greet 
her. 

There may be one or two other ladies receiving, who, 
with the visitors, are seated talking in groups. The call- 
ers are all dressed in out-door costumes, which are quiet 
and inconspicuous, but the details of the tailor-made or 
French designed walking dresses are very complete, includ- 
ing the hats or bonnets, which harmonize with the gowns, 
the English hand-made boots, the perfectly fitting gloves, 
and the pretty card-case that each caller carries in her 
hand or muff. 

Tactfully and gracefully the hostess brings the newly 
arrived visitor into the conversation of the particular 
group of ladies among whom she takes a seat, not neces- 
sarily introducing her to them all, but cleverly managing, 
if possible, that she leaves them discussing some topic of 
common interest when she rises to greet or say farewell 
to another visitor. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, as the hostess rises, 
and the other ladies in the group perhaps take their de- 
parture or move away, the new-comer seeks the tea table, 
which may be in the dining-room or in the receiving-room 
at a convenient distance in some corner. Here a young 
girl usually presides—a daughter, sister, or friend—who 
gathers about her a merry company, with a scattering 
of young men, who are in the correct afternoon calling 
costume of black frock-coat and waistcoat, dark gray 
trousers, light tie, and carrying their tall silk hate and 
walking-sticks in their hands. . 

The tea table itself is charming, with its pretty decora- 
tions and soft, becoming candle-light. On this is laid the 
damask, or embroidered linen, or Mexican lace-work cloth. 
Resting on the cloth are the candelabra or single candle- 
sticks, or both, with their colored candles burning under 
small shades, and the various smal] silver, glass, and china 
dishes, with their contents of sandwiches, cake, bonbons, 
salted almonds, etc. These are attractively arranged be- 
tween vases of flowers or about the floral centre piece, as 
in any other entertainment. But the especial feature of 
this entertainment is the tea service. In front of the 
young person presiding is the large silver salver, on the 
centre of which stands the silver urn, with its alcohol-lamp 
burning steadily underneath, that there may be no excuse 
for tea that is not freshly brewed with boiling water 
The pretty silver teapot, with cream-pitcher and sugar- 
bowl to match, or all these in porcelain, stands on one side 
of the salver, and the dainty cups and saucers with tea- 
spoons are on the other. The glass dish with the thin 
slices of lemon is near, and the tea-caddy, which holds a 
compound of delicious tea, usually a mixed brand of the 
very best teas. To do this mixture full justice the great- 
est care must be taken in the making, and the young wo- 
man who has this in charge must understand her business 
thoroughly; for no matter how fair her face is, that will 
not compensate to all the guests for a badly made cup of 
tea, or a lukewarm boiled concoction which goes by that 
name. Then when the tea has been carefully brewed, and 
poured into one of the delicate cups, a lump of the evenly 
cut sugar may be added, and a little of the rich cream or 
a slice of lemon. The maid who is appointed to watch 
over the tea table instantly removes a cup and saucer 
that has been used, taking care that there are always 
plenty of others to take the place of those that are being 
washed. To the guest is , with her tea, the plat- 
ter with sandwiches, which are in compact little piles 
and most inviting, made as they are with the best of 
bread and butter, and cut as thin as a wafer. Or if the 
guest prefers, she takes one of the pretty little colored 
cakes, or a sweet biscuit, or a brandied cherry, a mar- 
ron, or salted almonds—all of which are on the tea table 
in their appropriate dishes and bonbonniéres. After these 
little dishes are , if needful they are quickly replen- 
ished by the maid and set back in their proper places; for 
all on this table must be kept in the perfection of order 
throughout the entire afternoon. 

In another corner of the room, at another table, or 
perhaps at the other end of the tea table, another 
young woman presides over a cut-glass or fancy china 
punch-bow], which contains the drink made of white 
wine, claret, or any appropriate wine, with the various 
additions and flavorings necessary. Small glasses with 
handles stand about this bow], into which the punch is 
— poured with a ladle, that no drop will run over to 
soil the gloves and leave an ugly stain on the table cov- 
er. Instead of the punch, chocolate may be served here, 
poured from an urn or a pitcher, but always very hot and 
rich and well made. Pretty little chocolate-cups are 
used for this,and when filled are crowned with a bit of 
whipped cream, and are passed to the guests with a sweet 
wafer or a slice of cake. 

Our guest, having joined one of the little gatherings 
about this table, pee Es a few minutes’ sociable talk with 
those whom she already knows, or meets now for the first 
time, while she partakes of refreshments, or perhaps re- 
fuses to take anything, but lingers with the others, who 
over their teacups lightly touch on and discuss many 
subjects, but nothing seriously, in the half-hour’s time 
usually allotted to one of these calls. Then, waiting until 
the hostess is momentarily disengaged, our lady who is 
about to take her departure says a few words of fare- 
well in the drawing-room, and, courteously ushered out 
of the house by Harris or Jane, wends her way to other 
“days,” where other hostesses in a like manner show 
hospitality on the same afternoon. 

Anna WENTWoRTH SEARS. | 
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THE WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE 
ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


See illustration on page 987, Supplement. 


wm does it mean, this Woman's Building at the 
Atlanta Exposition? Well, first go there and look 
at it, and then its meaning will come upon you without 
having to be explained in a tiresome way. It sits at one 
side of the Plaza, a stately structure, refined and dignified, 
with the air of a Y nage dame on some great occasion. 
Finding our way there on a sunny autumn morning, we 
go up the steps and take a peep into the wide corridor, 
with its suas eae and its blue dome above. 

The New York room is the first one on the right. It is 
all in Deltt blue, and its principal exhibit consists of a 
collection of china from the Society of Associated Mineral 
Painters, and an exhibition of the musical compositions of 
women. The room is a sunny one, and theroughly ele- 
gant in its furnishings. We pass through its folding-doors 
to step from the sunlight into the cool shadows of a trop- 
ical forest. This is the effect one gets upon entering the 
New Orleans room. 

Here the coloring is subdued, and the furniture is 
splendid mahogany, which, like old wine, is mellowed 
and enriched by age. The windows are hung with soft 
tan and white draperies, and the floor is spread with a rug 
of the same design. On the walls are the pictures that 
George Cable and Grace King have long ago painted in 
words. The Tiyon Creole, which is the name applied to 
the Louisiana-born woman with a bit of negro blood in 
her veins, the genuine old negro mammy in her whiic 
turban and handkerchief, the ebony praline - seller with 
her basket of sweets, and the Creole flower-vender, whose 
violets ume the foreign-looking streets—they are «ll 
here. Here too is the old negress in her log hut, a bit of 
color from her bright shaw] caught in the red fireligli', 
her face and shoulders slightly bent; the day is over, and 
in a moment she will rise and put the kettle on, bake the 
ash-cake and sweet-potatoes for her evening meal. Ev 
erything here breathes the atmosphere it came from. Ev- 
ery flower on canvas has been plucked from Southern 
forests—jasmines and tiger-lilies, magnolias and bays, all 
from the swamps of Louisiana. 

Piled up on a table are the fabrics woven by women in 
the Acadian country, Evangeline’s own home, where the 
wheel that moved for her spinning is still busy. The art 
exhibit comes from the Sophy Newcome College, and is 
very creditable, not only as representing the Southern 
scenes, faces, and flowers, but from an artistic stand-point 
From this institution also are shown specimens in wal! 
paper and textile fabrics, done by the girls, each desicn 
reveuling the application in art of some distinctive South- 
ern flower or fruit. 

**Come and look at the fine lady’s room,” says a pretty 
Baltimore girl, as she leads the way across the hall to the 
front apartment opposite the New York room. Here is a 
treat indeed. A soft and exquisite realization of Louis 
Seize loveliness in decoration and furnishings. The 
walls are that warm cream-color which forms the best of 
backgrounds. The furniture is Chippendale, and was 
made especially for this room by a firm which has been 
famous in Baltimore for one hundred and twenty-five 
years. The curtains of the doors are green, embroidered 
in terra-cotta and gold by the Decorative Art Society es- 
tablished some five years ago. This society began by 
holding up such a high standard of excellence in art nee- 
dle-work that nothing poor in color or design has ever 
been received by it. eee the walls hang two exquisite 
examples of work from this place, one in an applied design 
of fruit and flowers, and the other of white satin embroid- 
ered in Louis Seize style. Below is the white satin em- 
— screen which took the prize at the World’s 

air. 

The west window has the coat of arms of John Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore. To the right of this is a quaint case 
filled with the books of Maryland women, while the cabi- 
net to the left contains a complete collection of minerals, 
representing the resources of that State. A gilt cabinet 
decorated in Watteau figures has specimens of fans and 
china painted in the Decorative Art School, and also some 
examples of gold-lacquered porcelains sent by the Healy 
sisters, of Cumberland, Maryland, who discovered that 
beautiful process. The walls are adorned with the. finest 
pictures. The Maryland women who arranged this ex- 
hibit have by no means confined themselves to the work 
of women, but have brought from their State for the dec- 
oration of their room the most carefully selected and ap- 
propriate objects of art. There are two splendid busts, 
one of William T. Walters, by Reinhart, and the other of 
General Robert E. Lee, by Volck. 

Passing out of this apartment, as dainty in conception 
as if it had been selected by Marie Antoinette herself, 
one catches a glimpse of the Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut rooms, both of which have floors and hang- 
ings from the looms of New England women, while the 
walls are decorated with pictures of their great artists, 
writers, and philosophers. Pausing under the archway 
in the centre of the hall one sees a pretty little booth hung 
with water-colors, and announcing that the Southern 
Beauty Calendar and the Mrs. Joseph Thompson Paper 
Doll are to be found there. These come from the brush 
of Caroline C. Lovell, a Southern woman and a descend- 
ant of the great painter Malbone. Her black-and-white 
drawings have appeared for a number of years in the 
leading periodicals. The Mrs. Joseph Thompson Paper 
Doll is in a yee | little miniature of the Woman’s Build- 
ing, with an easel at the back. There are crowds of chil- 
dren about the stand, all of them greedily covetous of the 
fascinating plaything which represents the Woman-Presi- 
dent in various gay and stylish costumes. 

** And just to think,” says a little girl, “she is in her 
very own house. Isn’t it funny?” 

m beneath this arch we wander to the centre ball in 
the rear. A papier-maché gentleman, dressed in full uni- 
form, guards the open door wherein are contained the 
mementos and annals of Colonial interest gathered from 
every State in the Union. This sentinel was borrowed 
from the Government Building, and so forbidding is he 
that the women bow deprecatingly as they enter and the 
men give a military salute. He is said to represent one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and as we 
immortalize the beauty only of dead heroes, it might be 
charitable to give him the benefit of the doubt. We make 
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our obeisance and turn to the right-hand gallery, where 
are displayed many of the most beautiful and interesting 
things in the building, 

It is warm and cozy here. The arches are hung with 
rich textile fabrics and tapestries, and the corners are 
converted into bright Oriental nooks, while on every side 
are cases of rare porcelains and embroideries, miniatures 
and marvellous laces. ‘lo describe the laces is impossible, 
but it is an interesting fact that the last division of the 
room contains a complete history of lace-making from its 
crudest conception up to the present time. The collec- 
tion was obtained by Professor Wilson, of Washington, 
D. C., during twenty years of travel and research. The 
central division of space contains, on its right hand, a 
beautiful exhibit from the Walter’s collection of Balti- 
more, Here is to be found the miniature of Napoleon, 
said to be the best ever produced, It is by Cursac, and 
seems to have more of the real human characteristics in 
the face than any other likeness. 

The counterfeit presentment of Lady Hamilton, the 
‘Nymph of the Attitudes,” smiles from a frame of gold 
and pearls, a concrete little history of immortal beauty 
and immortal genius which blossomed forth from the 
mire as water -lilies bloom above a slimy pool. Lady 
Hamilton, the kitchen - maid —Cosway, the dirty little 
monkeyish hotel waiter, and peer of all his fellows in the 
art of perpetuating beauty upon ivory. 

‘**Here they all are,” says the little chftelaine of the 
place, the keeper of the little- great treasures: and she 
unlocks the cabinet to let us see them in our ‘‘ very own 
hands,” as the children say; miniatures by Isabey and 
Malbone, Marshal Saxe, stern and commanding, and Ma- 
dame St. Honoré, voluptuous and altogether lovely, from 
the brush of Aubry. Casimir-Perier, by Aubry also, and 
smiling Horace Vernet, painted by his brother Claude. 
On the shelf below there are snuff-boxes by Pettitot, the 
most famous of enamel miniaturists; and indeed such a 
lot of exquisite curios and miniatures as would take a 
week to describe. We leave regretfully and go up stairs. 
About the gallery one hears the whirr of looms, and sees 
the nimble fingers of the lace-maker, the worker on lea- 
ther, the wood-carver, and silk-weaver. Ranged along 
the walls are twelve booths, and crowded around them 
are interested gioups of on-lookers. 

‘* Law sakes, Sally,” says a poor, faded, corsetless coun- 
try woman to her fat daughter as they lean over the little 
Russian lace maker, “ you could do that yourself, you 
make sech nice thread trimmin’.” 

‘* That's just it,” says a brisk little woman manager be- 
hind us—‘‘that is just what we want to teach them; it is 
what the masses of the women in the South need—edu- 
cation in the industrial arts. The white and black people 
of the lower classes all need it. We don’t want to vote, 
we don’t want to wear bloomers or preach, or go about 
with a lot of isms in our reticules. We want to show our 
women down here how to make a living around their own 
firesides with their children about’ their knees. That's 
just what we want to do, and we are starting right now 
in this way to teach them such lessons.” 

Next the lace-makers comes the bright-eyed little French 
woman, working in the new art of etching on leather, 
called pyrography. 

** Yees, I am heer, an’ zey vant me to paie ten dollar on 
ze egspress for my sings. I not do it. I go and cry to 
ze Preziden’ and I not pay dat ten dollar. I am heer.” 

From over our shoulders comes a deep sonorous laugh, 
and the President himself says, ‘‘ Yes, they may be ad 
vanced these days, but they have gotten everything that 
we men positively refused by crying in that same old way 
adopted by their mothers and their grandmothers before 
them.” 

‘* Lord ’a’ mussy! ain't them pretty?” says an old negro 
woman, and we follow her voice to the booth next to 
mademoiselle’s, where two Assyrian women are weaving 
bright colors, one on her loom, while the other is making 
a Turkish rug. The little space is gay with jewelled met- 
als and fabrics. The girls, in their Oriental dresses, look 
as though they had stepped from the Arabian Nights 
into this latter end of the century. After these follow 
various industrial arts, carried on by the women who rep- 
resent them; and at the back, between the two stairways, 
is arranged a booth in the shape of a Russian peasant’s 
cottage. Beneath its gay canopy sits an agate-eyed Rus- 
sian girl in the bright costume of her country, like a ruby 
cabochon in a precious setting. Madame, her mother, is 
clad in the robes of a fine lady of two bundred years ago. 

“This is my daughter,” she says. ‘‘ She is not a lace- 
maker by profession; she is now for the people one. 
Sometimes she is a peasant from lower Russia, and some- 
times she is from Siberia, sometimes from the mountains 
where ze peasants peddle precious stones, like eggs, in a 
basket. Sometimes she herself wears the costume of a 
Russian grand young lady.” 

The girl smiles and goes on with her lace-making, laugh- 
ing deeply enough to reveal her dimples when the by- 
standers remark upon her prettiness—showing that terms 
of admiration are understood in all languages. 

Turning to the right, we enter the door of the Ohio 
room, furnished and ornamented by articles carved by 
the hands of women, and splendid specimens of Rook- 
wood in soft brown tones that have been originated and 
executed by them. There is a case also of a new devel- 
opment in Rookwood, which Miss McLaughlin, the origi- 
nal discoverer of the process, has recently invented. Ev- 
erything in here is worth while studying. The carving, 
which is very fine in itself, represents the first school of 
wood-carving for women in the world, and the school of 
Rookwood potteries, it will be remembered, was founded 
by Mrs. Bellamy Storer. Opposite this room is the library 
of books written by women, and about the hallway are va- 
rious apartments of interest. 

The Columbus (Georgia) room is Oriental in — 
and contains some fine old brocaded dresses with colonia 
histories, some modern embroideries, and a collection of 
relics recently unearthed in Cherokee County, Georgia. 
Next to this comes the Tennessee room. Then the Lucy 
Cobb room, which represents one of the most interesting 
schools for girls in Georgia, and which has for its adorn- 
ment a collection of paintings presented by George I. 
Seney, who donated the Seney Chapel to the Institute. 
He was induced to make this donation by a pretty pupil, 
Miss Nellie Stovall, of Athens. The most er. 
ture, perhaps, is of one of the old servants of the Cobb 
family, who was formerly owned by them and is still in 
theiremploy. Mr. Seney sent an artist to Athens for the 
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especial purpose of having this picture painted; it repre- 
mage hy kind] Aeery ee woman standing in the 
pantry just y to serve a desert of strawberries and 
cream. 

Next to this is the Philadelphia room, with a fine and 
interesting exhibit of water -colors, porcelains, textile 
fabrics, wall-pa and embroideries from their various 
art societies and schools of design. Leaving this cheerful 
and attractive place one enters the Virginia room, which is 
converted into a colonial tea-room by means of pretty 
muslin curtains and white and green silk draperies. Cocl 
and artistic it is to the vision, and to serve you there are 
sure-enough Virginia girls with their flowerlike faces and 
high-bred manners, all of them reminding us of the hero- 
ines of Page’s stories. 

Crossing this space to the other side of the upper hall 
we take a peep into the Assembly Hall, the holy of holies 
for this Woman’s Building—the place where the Board of 
Managers meet, and where the congresses of women as- 
semble to discourse upon every subject from the darning 
of a stocking to the attainment of the Presidency. There 
is nothing severe and businesslike about this ~ how- 
ever. The walls are in Venetian red, with a frieze and 
ceiling of bacchanal Cupids disporting themselves amid 
purple re The decoration was done by a South Caro- 
lina girl. The walls are adorned with portraits of famous 
South Carolinians from the time of the first Lords Pro- 
prietors down to the present day. These pictures are not 
only interesting in themselves, but they come from such 
well-known artists as Copley, West, Gilbert Stuart, Sully, 
Morse, Jarvis, Wilson, Osgood, Flagg, Irving, Stotte, and 
Carter, The most famous Copley hangs behind the rostrum, 
and represents Ralph Izzard, with his wife, both leaning 
across a table and examining intently a copy of a bit of 
statuary which the colonial dame has just completed. 
Ral vy fhe and his wife, by-the-way, are the ancestors 
of Dr. Marigault of South Carolina, the gentleman who 
assisted. Mrs. Andrew Simmonds in making this very 
creditable historical collection of pictures. 

Mrs. Simmonds has also done wonders in securing from 
leading art establishments of New York the loan of hand- 
some furniture and tapestries. She herself looks like 
the miniature of some pretty Parisian. In the minia- 
ture tables about the room she has many exquisite trea- 
sures, most of them from that trio of painters, Malbone, 
Allston, and Charles Frazer, who at the close of the last 
century set up what they called a picture manufactory in 
South Carolina. Among these is renee famous minia- 
ture of Lafayette, and the entire collection contains 
about three hundred counterfeit presentments of great 
dames and gentlemen of the old Southern days. 

These are a few of the things noticed by us on our visit 
to the Woman's Building. It is full of interest, full of life, 
full of meaning. There are plenty of women there to tell 
you about it when you go for investigation, they all seem 
anxious to explain everything to you—their hearts are in 
it. The women who represent the work have given their 
time and labor gratuitously for months for it sconsumma- 
tion, and because it has been through unselfish motives 
the whole plan seems to have grown and prospered and 
bloomed into a broad, beautiful, and far-reach- 
ing. When you go and see it you will depart therefrom 
mentally making a low bow to its simple dignity of pur- 
pose carried out with so much good taste. 

MavupbE ANDREWs. 


PARIS EVENING GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


ERHAPS there was never a season in which white 

satin was so largely used, and this picturesque model 
of the favorite fabric from the Maison Worth is very 
timely for dinner and opera toilettes. It is a lily gown 
without a touch of color on its pure white surface. The 
skirt with a slight train is trimmed in front by two scarfs 
of cream-white lace from waist to foot, one being held 
at the top by a branch of lilies. The back has similar 
lengthwise scarfs, and is also veiled entirely by an over- 
hanging of the sheerest mousseline de soie. The corsage 
illustrates admirably the square low neck now in vogue. 
It is of the white satin, drooping on a fitted lining, and 
almost covered by four scarfs of the cream lace, which 
come down from the top to meet those on the skirt. 
Close sleeves of the lace are fitted to the arm, and are 
given becoming breadth by flowing bands of mousseline 
de soie caught up at the elbows. Festoons of pearls fall 
below the straight edge of the décolletage in front and 
back. A spray of lilies is on the right shoulder. 

This design suggests a graceful way of rejuvenating 
satin dresses of last season that were cut with the skirt 
clinging about the hips. The fulness now desired at the 
top of the skirt can be given in effect by scarfs of figured 
net, while the back can be widened apparently by being 
covered with accordion-pleated net, or with mousseline de 
soie also in pleats. 





NWISE as it usually is in art to single out the work 
of women as such, it is difficult to avoid so doing in 
considering the recent annual exhibition of the New York 
Water-Color Club at the Fine Arts Building. Not only 
were a large number of women’s names on the exhibitors’ 
list, but the strength of the exhibition was maintained to 
a considerable extent by work bearing women’s signatures. 
There might be noted specially the figures by Rosina Em- 
met Sherwood, beautiful types of childhood and youn 
womanhood, with a fine and thoughtful spirit beside thelr 
outward characteristics. The little boys at their bath, by 
Mary K. Trotter, revealed both sympathy and sound tech- 
nique. The dignified Indian figure, by Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, was another possessing the satisfying charm of 
sure drawing and color. The head by Sarah Sears, the in- 
terior with the old woman’s figure by Clara McChesney, 
were among the many works justifying the criticism. 
Considering the exhibition more ly, the rich unique 
studies of South Sea life, by Mr. La Farge, formed neces- 
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sarily a notable point. John H. Twachtman’s poetical 

ou r bits, Her Denman’s warmly tinted and light- 

7 set Diana, and a score of other things made the 
th exhibition of the club a good one. 

It is related by one of the committee of selection that 
unusual strictness and impartiality were observed this year 
in judging. In one case all contributions of a club mem- 
ber were rejected because they did not meet uired 
standards. To this care was probably due the goad qual- 
ity of the exhibition, a quality which is doubly welcome, 
since it awakens expectations in re to forth-coming 
and more important exhibitions in oil. 


Probably the most important of the women artists of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is Miss Carolyn H. Whittlesey, who, al- 
though of New England birth, has lived and worked in 
Cleveland for ten years, She has made a number of trips 
abroad during that time, has studied the old Spanish mas- 
ters on their native ground, and has spent several summers 
in Holland as the pupil of George Hitchcock, at his exclu- 
sive and delightful class at Egmond-op-den-Hoef. Her 
work is chiefly in water-colors, and her Dutch landscapes, 
with their broad meadows stretching away to the horizon, 
their endless canals, their repeated windmills, have the 
veritable atmosphere of Holland. Her quaint Dutch in- 
teriors are not less attractive. Miss Whittlesey is known 
as an admirable instructor in a prominent school for girls, 
as well as for an able and growing painter. 


The Elizabeth Carly Agassiz scholarship at Radcliffe 
College has an endowment of six thousand dollars, given 
by a number of friends of Mrs, Agassiz, who have chosen 
this fitting method of perpetuating her name. 


The Rainbow Club of Cleveland is a remarkable organ- 
ization both in the character of its membership and in the 
work it accomplishes, It is recruited from among the 
young girls of Cleveland’s Four Hundred, the daughters 
of wealthy and prominent men. For several years they 
have borne the expense of a home for sick children, 
known as Rainbow Cottage—a home that bears no re- 
semblance to the a hospital, but is furnished with 
the taste and comfort that the girls would display in 
plenishing their own houses. The expenses of the cottage 
are partially met by individual subscriptions, but chiefly 
by the Rainbow ball, which generally opens the social 
season, and is one of its most important functions. Here 
the ‘‘Rainbow girls” are the hostesses, assisted by their 
mothers, who act as patronesses, and nearly every one 
worth knowing in Cleveland society is found among 
the guests. In addition to their work for the sick chil- 
dren of the poor, the Rainbow Club conducts a noonday 
luncheon for the working - girls of the town, and offers 
them pleasant rooms where they can either buy their 
luncheon out and out, or supplement what they bave 
brought with them from home by hot coffee or tea, bis- 
cuit, sandwiches, or other simple and wholesome food, 
sold at the lowest price that will cover the cost, and 
served by the Rainbow girls, who strive thus to bring 
themselves in touch with their poorer sisters. 


An American woman of artistic tastes, who has trav- 
elled abroad a good deal, while looking about for some- 
thing to collect that was neither spoons, teacups, nor post- 
ers, hit upon the idea of gathering little jugs and mugs. 
Her friends soon learned of her new fad, and aided her in 
adding to her collection. Wherever she went she would 
pick up a tiny jug, or perhaps two or three, until now she 
has over two hundred. None of them is over three inches 
long, and they are in all colors, and represent many places 
and potteries—tiny amphore from southern Italy, Etrus- 
can jars from Tuscany, miniature ollas from Spain and 
Mexico, squat pitchers from Holland, wee quaint schoon- 
ers from Germany, mugs from England, and little brown 
jugs from everywhere. All these are strung upon a Mi- 
cronesian cord, and the odd ornament is festooned on her 
wall against a background that shows up the varied colors 
to advantage, and makes the bits of earthen- ware and 
china distinctly decorative. 


Fraulein Marie Schwartz has received the appointment 
of director of a girl’s public school in Vienna, in the face 
of a protest from all the male teachers in that city. She 
is the first woman who has ever held such an appointment 
in Vienna. 


The largest gift ever made to an educational institution 
by a man during his lifetime, with the one exception of 
the twenty millions with which the late Senator Stanford 
endowed the Leland Stanford, Jun., University, has been 
presented —. John D. Rockefeller to the University of 
Chicago. is last contribution of one million dollars 
raises the sum total of his gifts to that university to seven 
million dollars. 


Helen Keller’s sense of touch is said to be so marvel- 
lously developed that she can recognize a person’s emo- 
tions by or placing her hand upon his or her face, 
even although the play of feeling is so subtle that the or- 
dinary observer would not detect any change of expres- 
sion. She can also detect the presence of any one by the 
sense of smell, and she is learning to sing by laying her 
fingers on the sides of a singer's throat, and imitating 
with her own vocal chords the vocalist’s notes. 


It is well over a century since the death of Flora Mac- 
Donald, who made herself famous by the aid she gave in 
1746 to ‘‘the Pretender,” Charles Stuart, in his escape 
from the King’s troops, but never before this has her mem- 
ory been honored by a monument of any kind. Now, at 
last, a stained-glass window is to be put up as a memorial 
of her courage and devotion, in a church in the Isle of 
Skye. This is the place of safety, it will be recalled, to 
which she conducted Bonnie Prince Charlie disguised as 
her woman servant—a piece of loyalty to the exiled house 
for which she was rewarded by several months’ impris- 
onment. 


Miss Harrison, the government inspector of elementa 
schools in England, reports that the cooking lessons whic 
have been recently introduced are almost universally pop- 
ular among the school-girls, and are no less appreciated 
by their parents. These lessons were at first regarded 
rather in the light of an experiment, but their success is 
likely to render them permanent. 
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DIVANS. It is hard to decide 

upon what pillows to 

[" is so much the fashion now to have a divan that put on a divan, and it re 
1 house without one is really unusual, The divans quires considerable com- 
have been gaining in popularity ever since they first came mon-sense not to be led 
into use, a few years ago, and while there are some old into buying a lot of 


fashioned women who claim that to them are due the loll the fancy silk - covered 
ing habits of the young men and women of the present down pillows which are 


generation, still they (the divans) have too strong a hold offered for sale every lit 
on the popular fancy to be ousted easily, and there must tle while at many of the 
be one in every drawing-room, and, many people claim,in leading shops, They 
every librat There are divans and divans. Some most look very fresh and pret 
luxurious-looking affairs are he aped with beautiful pi ty for a time, but the 
lows covered with every conceivable fabric. A lamp silks are almost invariably 
shaded with some becoming color, near at hand, casts of very poor quality, 
1 fascinating light upon the divan; and the hostess, if she and do not wear well 
has an eye to the artistic, gowns herself in some cos- Remoants of silk, tapes 
tume which corresponds exactly in coloring. The divans try, brocades, and now 
made to order are very expensive affairs, but they are plushes can be bought at 
delightfully solid and extremely comfortable, which the very trifling outlay, and 
cheaper ones are mn ilways Many people of moderate it does not require a great 
means and lofty aspirations have tried to secure gorgeous deal of skill or ingenuity 
effects by having a cot-bed with a woven wire spring, on to cover sofa pillows 
which is placed a cheap mattress, over the mattress a Here again neatness is 
covering of some heavy material, and of course a8 many necessary. All shapes 
sofa pillows as can be had; these divans soon come to an and sizes of pillows can 
untimely end, and many braces are required to keep them be used—the more the 
from folding up suddenly and disastrously. The uphol- better—but a capital plan 
sterers now sell a wooden frame into which is fitted a box is to have two or three 
spring; this is a substantial affair and not very expensive big solid ones as a back 


Any mattress ene can afford can be used upon it. All ground. These can be 
hair is always expensive, but there is a mattress made stuffed with horse-hair or 
which is part hair and part fibre which is quite comfort fibre, and even excelsior 
able enough for the purpose, and which wears very well with a covering of hair 
The mattress should, however, be fastened very securely works wondrous results 


to the frame, and everything, if it is made at home, must These big pillows are best 
be done as carefully as possible. Amateur work is always covered with some heavy 
to be dreaded, so let every amateur see that she or he ap- material, all in one col 
proaches as nearly as possible to the finish and neatness or. A dark red mohair 
of professional work. Never be contented to drive a nail plush, velours, and cordu- 
in crooked; take the time and patience to pull out the roy are equally satisfac 
first one if it goes in wrong, and replace it by a second, or tory Piled up against 
third if need be, or else your mattress will always be slip- the back of the divans, 
ping off, and your divan will be anything but an addition these make a background 
to the furnishing of your room. On many accounts the for the various others 
rugs or curtains used for covering divans are the best,as Hand -embroidered pil 
they come in heavier materials at lower prices than do lows forma very pleasing 
the fabrics sold at so much a yard, and they have the ad- break in the monotony of 
vantage that they can be taken off and well shaken, but it silk, velvet, and plush,and 
is not safe to trust to their remaining on the divan sim where the furnishing of 
ply by their own weight. They must be fastened at the the room is not elaborate, 
corners to the mattress, and this can be done by sewing denim embroidered in 
them fast with heavy carpet-thread. The stitches need some bold pattern of 
u how white is capital. For the 
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For pattern and description see No, IL. on pattern-sheet Suppi. 





smaller size, silk canvas _em- 
broidered in brilliant colors 
and plain satin ones give a lit- 
tle touch of variety and lux- 
ury, but, after all, taste and 
ingenuity and a willingness 
to take trouble will be of the 
greatest service in the making 
of a divan that is comfortable, 
steady, and at the same time 
attractive-looking. For once 
home talent is ahead of up- 
holstering, for the upholster- 
er’s divans look very shoppy 
compared with those gotten 
up by women who have the 
faculty, as many women have, 
of making a place look refined 
and homelike. A new fad, 
and in some cases a desirable 
one, is to place a screen part 
way about the head of a divan. 
This keeps the draught away, i 
and, besides, gives a back 
ground of color. These 
screens are sometimes of the 
Japanese variety, but the orig- 
inal materials are often hidden 
by some hanging fabric that 
is thrown over them. This 
screen and the shaded lamp 
are very picturesque, but hard- 
ly apply to the homelike di- 
van; they seem more suitable 
to the yellow satin damask or 
the rose- pink tapestry, and 
those two are much more 
suitable for drawing-rooms. 
Where the divan finds its 
true place is in the country 
house, and many broad — / 
zas are most charmingly fitted | 
up with divans, upholstered ] 
in Turkey-red and covered | 
with Madras pillows—just the . 
sort of place to lie and dream 
the summer hours away in soft 
luxurious ease; and to loll | 
about in tennis flannels and 
boating suits after a hard 
game or a row does not seem 
so ungraceful as when men 
and women in conventional 
full dress try to look at their 
ease when most uncomfort- 
ably placed on a very superior 
divan in a superbly furnished 
drawing-room. 
For the invalid the divan 
is a necessity. It makes an 
agreeable change for the con- 
valescent who wearies of the 
bed which has been the scene 


a 


of so much pain. Indeed, | 
we cannot well do without it 
WINTEK COSTU MES.—{ Por description see pattern-sheet Supplement ] in our houses. 
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MRS. ARTHUR B. TURNURE, OF THE SHINNECOCK 
HILLS CLUB 


MRS. CHARLES 8 BROWN, THE CHAMPION, FROM THE SUINNECOCK HILLS CLUB. 


MRS. R. C. HOOPER, OF THE ESSEX COUNTY (MASSACHUSETTS MRS. MORGAN AND MISS ANNIE HOWLAND FORD, OF THE MORRIS COUNTY CLUB. 
CLUB, AND HER SCORER, MR. T. A. HAVEMEYER 


MRS. WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, OF THE MORRIS COUNTY CLUB. MRS. W. B. THOMAS, OF THE ESSEX COUNTY 
(MASSACHUSETTS) CLUB 


FIRST WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, HELD AT MEADOW BROOK 
{See Arricte “Tus Ovrpoor Womay.” Pace 979.) 
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MOLLY MINOR'’S FOIL. 


BY MARION HARLAND 


RS. GOODE MINOR sat at the head of her break- 
N fast table. She had taken her seat there at eight 
o'clock, It was now ten. The forenoon was sultry, and 
she was dressed in white, as was ber wont in the morn- 
ings from May to October. These morning gowns were 
usually of opaque cambric, trimmed with narrow lace at 
the wrists and neck, or with crimped lawn frills. The 
frills never sagged or became rumpled with the wearing, 
and one clean crisp gown lasted her a week. 

That there are people to whom “dirt does not stick” 
is a truism past profane questioning. There are those to 
whom dust, soil, grime—all that is catalogued as dirt—do 
not approach while life and reason last. Virginia Venable, 
now a guest at Deepford, the homestead of the Minors, 
had declar®d that Mrs. Goode Minor was not made of 
common dust, but of alba terra. The matron had smiled, 
then sighed, in hearing it. 

‘* At your age I had pink, as well as white, roses in my 
cheeks,” she said, in pensive resignation. ‘* But that was 
long ago.” 

Her fair hair was still glossy and abundant, although, as 
was the vogue with married women at that day, she wore 
« lace cap with lappets. The cap was lighted by pale 
pink ribbons, and a half-blown rose of the same shade 
was pinned among the frills of her corsage. The rose 
had not laid a petal, with the thermometer already at 
eighty in the shade, and there was not a speck of moisture 
upon her forehead. She was one of the few mortals who 
are cool all through, with a fixed physical and moral 
temperature, like that of St. Peter’s in Rome. Her chair 
was cushioned; a stool supported her buskined feet; her 
fingers moved with the rhythmic regularity of temperate 
heart-beats, as she wrought with ivory knitting-needles 
and soft white wool a baby’s shirt for her newest grand- 
child. Her tongue kept time with the knitting-needles; 
the fleecy fluency of the monologue was like the unrolling 
of the fluffy ball laid atop of the shining keys in a white 
splint basket upon the table beside her. Eugene Aram, 
the butler, a spruce mulatto, whose apron was as sleek 
and spotiess as bis mistress’s cambric gown, was washing 
up the breakfast dishes in a cedar pail with shining brass 
hoops. Each article went through three waters. 

‘‘Of course I understand that if left to yourself you 
would wash cut glass, china, and silver all in the same 
water, then drain them and wipe them with the same 
towel,” Mrs. Goode Minor was saying, in the plaintive 
monotone that had accompanied the task for a matter of 
four thousand and fifteen mornings, exclusive of leap- 
years, the present incumbent having entered upon the 
duties of the office eleven years before. ‘‘ Some mistresses 
are not willing to take the trouble to look after their 
dining-room servants, as 1 feel it to be a solemn duty to 
do. have sat down to tables loaded with delicious vict- 
uals where I could not eat a mouthful, because the plates 
and dishes and glasses had not been properly washed. 
They looked clean, but my finger-tips told me the story. 
This is the sort of disgrace servants put upon their mas- 
ters and mistresses. It is not only unkind but it is dis- 
honest to slight work. Real honesty is to think of your 
master’s interests as if they were yourown. That is what 
is meant by loving your neighbor as yourself. 1 do not 
know what would become of your good kind master if I 
had no more regard for his property than you have. The 
mistress who tries to do her duty by God and her family 
has little rest by day or night. What do you want, 
child?” 

A young girl had entered hurriedly, and was tripping 
from one door vo the other. She turned at the question, 
her breath and color coming and going as if shu had been 
running. As she spoke, she stammered very slightly upon 
words beginning with a hard consonant—a peculiarity of 
speech her admirers thought bewitching. 

‘‘Nothing, mother. That is—I d-did not know you 
were in here.” 

‘*Where else should I be at this time of day, Mar 
Scott?” patiently argumentative. ‘‘ Where have you left 
your friends?” 

‘I am looking for V. V., mother. I can’t think what 
has become of her. I haven't seen her for an hour.” 

‘‘She said at breakfast that she had letters to write. 
Who is entertaining Mr. Cocke?” 

“He is in the summer-house. The d-dogs are with 
him.” 

‘*Eugene Aram!” said his mistress, impressively, pro- 
nouncing the first a of his second name very long and 
flat, as the unfortunate ducked his head suddenly over the 
pail. ‘‘ How many times am I to tell you that when you 
can bear your hand in the water it is not fit to wash silver 
in? Get some hot!” raising her gray eyes in calm austerity 
to the visage, where traces of the grin she had arrested were 
receding to his ears. ‘‘ Don’t go, Mary Scott. I want to 
speak to you.” 

The girl paused in the doorway and looked back over 
her shoulder, the big hazel eyes she never got from her 
mother startled and suspicious. She was rather tall, lis- 
some, yet round in figure, with an arch, piquant charm 
of expression, which, more than the delicate regularity of 
her features, had won her bellehood. 

* Yes, mother.” 

‘Shut that door, and come here.” 

Her mother called her “‘ Mary Scott,” always and punc- 
tiliously. Her father did the same in his wife’s hearing. 
At other times he followed the popular fashion that had 
fastened ‘‘ Molly” upon her bonnie head. She carried the 
pet name as naturally and soncily as she wore the mop of 
copper-colored curls, to which her mother was not recon- 
ciled after twenty years of futile soaking and brushing. 

Even Moll inor never defied the autocrat of the 
household. boode Minor was ‘‘a catch” in his youth, a 
courteous and comely little gentleman of excellent family 
and education, of amiable disposition, and the heir to a 
large and lucrative estate. Since the day he married Ca- 
milla Scott, a pretty and penniless girl, he had not known 
what it was to have his own mg = when a lucky 
accident made it also her way and will. Yet, as she often 
and truly asserted, they never had the ghost of a 
quarrel. As truthfully she affirmed that her chief object 
in life was to secure the best interests of her husband and 
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children. Her eldest son had married an heiress in an 
adjoining county; her second son was studying medicine 
in Paris. She had paired off two daughters to her satis- 
faction—one with a Baltimore millionaire twice as old as 
she, another with a hg rae judge of high reputation and 
ample means. Molly Minor was the “ only birdling left 
in the nest.” 

She had dallied with the phrase until it would have 
been ridiculous but for the birdling’s assured right to the 
title by virtue of buoyant spirits, winsome and tricksome 
ways. Mrs. Goode Minor was a power in neighborhood 
and county, and was courted because of that power. She 
was not popular. The average neighbor resents a mo- 
nopoly of influence, derived from whatever source. A 
clan may elect out of custom or policy to follow one mem- 
ber, see remain judicially critical. Authority, once gained, 
is self-reproductive. In every sphere and clique we see 
people whose sole claim to leadership is that they are in 
the lead. A majority of followers are too indolent or too 
stupid to ask themselves why they are in the ranks and 
on foot while the few are in the saddle and in the van. 

There was no just cause for the trepidation with which 
Molly Minor obeyed the maternal summons. Yet her 
heart arose and smote her chin, her knees shook, and she 
looked every inch the culprit before the lips—that would 
have been pleasant to look upon had the line of the upper 
been less straight—opened in inquisition. The inquisitor’s 
tone was as bland and firm as well-made junket before 
the whey stage sets in. 

‘**Did Mr. Cocke go to the summer-house alone, and of 
his own accord?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

Well-trained Virginia girls said “ma'am” fifty years 
ago, following the precedent of English maidens of the 
Edgeworthian period. 

‘Ah! I wondered if you had left him to take care of 
himself. While your father is out on the plantation and 
I am busy with my housekeeping, the duty of entertaining 
visitors devolves upon you, of course.” 

She had begun to knit again, and the big hazel eyes 
were fascinated into watching the rise ae fall of the 
ivory needles, that ticked like an eight-day clock with a 
whole week ahead of it. 

** You were in the summer-house with him, then, for a 
while. What excuse did you give for leaving him?” 

**None, ma’am. I said [ was going into the house, and 
would send Flash and Snap and Rush out to k-keep him 
company,” the demure face breaking into ripples and 
dimples of mischief. ‘‘ He had talked for an hour about 
his dogs and his horses. The horses couldn’t have been 
got into the summer-house, you know. So I whistled up 
the d-dogs and sent them out to him, and I c-came to look 
for V. V.—and to have a comfortable yarn.” 

‘Put that table-spoon down, my daughter. The moist- 
ure of your hands will cloud the silver. Has it occurred 
to you that a man who owns the best hunters and car- 
riage-horses and the finest pack of hounds in East Vir- 

inia has a right to speak of them occasionally? If 

Janiel Cocke owned but one horse and kept that in his 
father’s stable, and had not a roof of his own under 
which he could keep a dog, he would probably choose 
other subjects of conversation.” 

The giri’s face was aflame with generous wrath. 

** Mother, I call that unfair—unkind—cruel!” 

**Compose yourself, Mary Scott. That is not becomip 
language to use to any one, much less your mother. 
have called no names. I know twenty young gentlemen 
who have one horse apiece and not a house or a barn. 
know but one as independent in means, as pure in life, as 
kind-hearted and generous, as Daniel Cocke. His mother 
was the dearest friend of my girlhood. It would be 
strange if he were not welcome in your father’s house. If 
the house were mine I should insist that my daughter 
should treat him respectfully, if she cannot treat bim 
kindly. Set down the pail, Eugene Aram, and open the 
door for your Miss Mary Scott. Not that door! the other! 
What are you thinking about?” 

If he were thinking that since his young mistress had 
entered the room from the front hall, with the evident in- 
tention of crossing the room and going out at the door 
opening upon the stairway leading to her chamber, she 
might be still of the like mind, his respectful face offered 
no protest against the order he received. He opened the 
door indicated by the autocratic eye, and Molly as sub- 
missively walked out of it, into the hall, upon the front 
porch, down the front steps, and along a gravelled alley 
edged with box, hot and fragrant under the summer sun, 
and so to a square arbor overrun with honeysuckles, 
trumpet-creepers, and a multiflora rose-tree 

Mr. Daniel Cocke, fresh-colored and large of bone—a 
modern replica of some fox-hunting English ancestor—sat 
upon a rustic bench, elbow on knee and forehead on hand. 
The black muzzle of Flash rested on one knee, Snap’s 
tawny head lay upon the other, and the liver -colored 
pointer Rush was seated upright on the bench beside the 
visitor, encircled by his arm. At sight of the tableau 
Molly Minor burst out laughing. 

‘** You only need a weeping- willow and an urn to make 
you fit for a mourning b-breast-pin!” she said, between the 
gushes of merriment. “Ob, don’t spoil it!” the big young 
man having —o- up with a foolish guffaw, scattering 
his sympathizers to the left and right. ‘‘ You are so 
p-plainly one in heart, thought, and feeling that it is a 
shame to disturb you.” 

** You couldn’t disturb us—I mean your company is al- 
ways welcome—you are always congenial—” blurted out 
Daniel Cocke, red flushes stinging his eyeballs and racing 
to an anguished tryst at the back of his brain, where some- 
thing whirred and whizzed. 

“Thank you! In-never heard anything more n-neatly 

ut!” said Molly Minor, still quivering with laughter. 
Bestowin herself and her muslin flounces upon the oppo- 
site bench, she went on, mockingly: ‘I don’t see why 
Rush should be promoted to a level intimacy with you, 
and his b-betters left in a lower place. Here, Flash! here, 
Snap! up with you, old fellows! Now, down charge! and 
lie close!” 

With a fillip of her thumb and finger, she coaxed both 
dogs on to the broad bench, one on each side of her, their 
heads in her lap, and looked up wickedly at the six-feet- 
two hulk in Sunday broadcloth, erect and awkward in the 
middle of the arbor. 

“ There is plenty of room "—nodding at the other bench 
—*‘ for you two over there.” 

What the guest could do, and what he did, was to de- 
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t himself in the place designated the imperious 
post and to try to laugh again, with a 4. A that seupaed 
to him like the bray of a disconcerted donkey. What he 
would have liked to do, and could not, was to squeeze 
into some shape the scraps of the manhood this girl, was 
continually kicking to pieces, and after telling her in one 
burning sentence how he « iored and hated and honored 
and despised her, to get himself out of her sight, and 
mounting his horse, ride »cross country to James River 
(I fear me much that in ‘is mental agony he called it 
**Jeemes’s River”), and make an end of the whole dam- 
nable business. (He said that too—not I.) He had loved 
the angelic little devil as hard as a horse could kick—the 
expressive provincialism furnishing the only simile that 
served his turn—before she put on long dresses. He was 
no nearer marrying her now than wher the raw lad of 
twenty, newly come into bis duchy of seven thousand acres 
of land, seven hundred negroes, and a handsome bank ac- 
count, thought that the prettiest girl in the United States 
of North America was none too good for him. 

Molly’s lively sense of the ridiculous was tickled by the 
present situation, and she owed herself some indemnity 
for mean submission to the unspoken decree that had 
driven her back to the summer-house and the society of 
this g-gawk / who, throughout, and under and above his 
talk of horses and dogs, was, she divined intuitively, edg- 
ing up to the oft-repelled, ever-renewed love-talk that 
nauseated her—when he undertook it. The reflection 
made her merciless and ingenious. 

“I wish V. V. were here to take a picture of us f-five,” 
she pursued, her tongue tripping upon a consonant now 
and then, and, as it sounded to her auditor, wilfully. 
‘**Have you seen her drawings? She does such surpris- 
ingly f-funny things with her p-pencil and pen. The 
most delicious caricatures with a d-dozen strokes. She 
used to t-take off the unpopular t-teachers at school in the 
wittiest way. Don't b-budge! I must have you and the 
p-pointer. I'll call her.” 

Without rising or dislodging the dogs, she put her head 
through the vines behind her, and called, in a voice shaken 
and shrilled by laughter: 

“V.V! Vir-gin-i-a Ven-able! Where are you?” 

‘“* Here!” rang down from a window in the second story, 
overlooking the arbor, and the bowed shutters were pushed 
apart. 

**Come down, and bring pencil and paper!” ordered her 
friend. ‘‘ There’s a d-dear!” 

Daniel Cocke got up, white and angry. 

“Indeed, Miss Molly, this is carrying a joke too far, 
even when I have the honor to be your laughing-stock. 
If you will excuse me, 1 will order my horses and relieve 
you of my company right straight off. Can you tell me 
where | can find your mother? Rush and I may be on a 
level as to brains and manners, but I know enough to say 
*Good-by ’ to the lady of the house before I go away— 
for a long time.” 

‘*G-good gracious!” ejaculated Molly. 

It was real fright that sobered the madcap, and this 
the lover might have discerned had he been within gun- 
shot of sanity. The revelation to her mother of prank- 
ishness that had banished, and forever, the most eligible 
suitor she was ever likely to have, seemed at the first 
blush the worst calamity that could befall her. 

** What a t-tinder and t-tow t-temper you have!” she 
went on, pleadingly. ‘‘I never m-meant to make you 
angry. 1 never d-dreamed that you would t-iake me in 
earnest. Nobody ever minds my nonsense. Here, V. V., 
help me to p-persuade this fiery young knight that I 
couldn’t intentionally insult my mother’s friend—and 
mine!” 

The falling cadence of the last word was artistic.. To 
poor Daniel it was pure nature, and fascinating to in- 
toxication. His sunburnt cheeks took on the moist rud- 
diness of a beefsteak; his laugh was unctuously happy. 
Chivalrously beut upon shielding the woman he had dis- 
tressed from further annoyance, he filled up the arched 
doorway with his gigantic personality and confronted 
the new-comer valiantly. 

It was a slight, dark little woman, whose rose-colored 
draperies, long and flowing, brushed the box borders as 
she stepped lightly toward the arbor. She was shorter by 
half a head than Molly Minor, and less comely by so many 
degrees that good-natured people refrained from drawing 
comparisons. Daniel Cocke had never voluntarily con- 
versed with her for ten minutes, all put together. He was 
shy of strangers and mortally afraid of clever women, and 
he had heard that this stranger was “intelligent.” Some- 
body had once spoken of her in his hearing as a ‘* blue- 
stocking.” Yet he, metaphorically, hurled himself at her. 

‘It’s too bad we called you down, Miss Venable. I de- 
clare it’s too bad. It was just one of Miss Molly’s tricks 
—don't you know. I was saying that I should like to have 
you take my picture. I had heard that you were such an 
artist, don’t you know. No—not that exactly—that is, 
not my picture, but Rush’s here. He’s the prettiest dog I 
know anywhere—ain’t you, Rush, old boy? I think the 
world and all of Rush. His mother is in my kennels, you 
know—and his father too, for that matter. And before I 
could stop Miss Molly she had you down. I declare I am 
migty sorry!” 

virginia Venable’s smile was cordial and reassuring, 
without betokening that she was at all diverted by the 
string of disjointed lies. Her kindly glance took in every 
feature of the scene, and she drew a conclusion. She sel- 
dom required help in making up her mind. Mrs. Goode 
Minor had once spoken of her to one of her married 
daughters as ‘‘an admirable foil for Mary Scott. She is 
so dark and plain, and her taste in dress is so simple, that 
she sets off a pretty, stylish girl to advantage—poor thing! 
She is one of the best-hearted creatures living, and so at- 
tached to us all.” 

Through some unguarded cranny of confidential gossip 
the encomium had trickled to Miss Venable. Up to date 
she had made no use of it, except to address the image in 
her mirror when she was quite alone with it as ‘“‘ Molly 
Minor’s Foil.” The conceit did not rasp her self-love. 
Perhaps because she was humble, and mindful of her 
friend’s superior estate. Perhaps because she was philo- 
sophical and exceptionally even-tempered. 

he smile that showed faultless teeth in a mouth that 
was her best feature was sunny; the courtesy with which 
she received the extraordinary explanation was the very 
soul and essence of tact. 

** She ought to be punished—don’t you think so? And 
she looks so picturesque, just as she is, with a dog on each 
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side, that if you will engage to keep the sitters quiet for 
half an hour, I will make a sketch of them, instead of one 
of you. When it is done, if you like it, we will draw 
straws—yon and I—as to who shall have it.” 

At twelve o'clock Mrs. Goode Minor, shod with the sli 
pers of silence, glided down the box-bordered gravel walk, 
and, herself unobserved, came upon an odd group. Molly 
Minor was posed upon the bench, her bare arms about 
Fiash’s neck, her rosy cheek upon his head, her curls 
mingling with the sombre silkiness of his coat. Snap 
was crouched at her feet, his eyes languishing upward 
to her face. Behind Virginian Venable’s sketching-stool 
Daniel Cocke's herculean body was bent upon one knee, 
the florid face upon a level with the artist’s; a hairy fore- 
finger indicated certain lines in the work. 

“T had no idea anybody could draw as fast and as well 
as you do—much less a lady,” he had said just before 
the surveillante was within ear-shot. ‘I declare it is like 
thinking with a pencil. It’s perfectly wonderful.” 

What the matron heard was: ‘I call that an elegant 
likeness—don’t you know. Elegant! And it ain’t one bit 
flattered.” 

While Mrs. Goode Minor took further observations from 
her covert, a young fellow approached the arbor from an- 
other quarter, across turf that muffled his footfalls into 
the soundlessness of her buskins. An opening in the 
vine-walls framed what the duenna saw from another 
point of view. His handsome face darkened with pain or 
displeasure; he lifted a finger to his mouth, and bit at it 
savagely. Some trick of sun and shade betrayed the mo- 
tion to the quick-eyed dog at Molly’s feet. With an eager 
yelp of welcome, he broke away from the proprieties en- 
joined by Daniel Cocke's eye and word and bounded upon 
the intruder. The other dogs followed suit, and the latest 
arrival bad to beat them back with the hat he snatched off 
with the left hand, while he gave the right in rapid suc- 
cession to the young ladies, then to Mr. Cocke. All laughed 
in different keys, and articulate salutations were swamped 
in the hubbub of joyous barkings and exclamations, until 
Molly put both hands over her pink ears, and cried out 
that she ‘‘ could not hear herself think.” 

** Would we be the wiser for your thoughts, my dear?” 
interposed her mother’s butter-smooth and honey-dulcet 
tones, 

She swam into the midst of the disorderly group, the 
suavest of greetings — her straight mouth. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Finney? I did not know that 
we were here,until I recognized your voice above the rest. 

wondered what could be the occasion of such a com- 
motion. My young people here ”—the faintest conceivable 
stress upon the pronoun—‘‘have been so quiet all the 
morning that I was coming to look after them. I was 
afraid that you were having a stupid visit, Mr. Cocke. I 
did not know that you had converted the summer-house 
into a studio. May I look at the picture?” taking the 
drawing-block from the artist’s hand. 

While the only one of her ‘‘ young people” who retained 
her smiling self-possession displayed the sketch and en- 
gaged a show of gracious attention, the dogs came back to 
Daniel Cocke, some occult law of instinct teaching them 
the value of a favorite’s protection. Rush covertly licked 
the brawny hand, cast behind the owner’s back in reassur- 
ance which was a hollow sham, for Daniel shifted wretch- 
edly from one leg to the other, sullen glooms in eyes just 
now alive and glad. Walter Finney had the knack of 
pushing him off solid ground into a quicksand when he 
was least on his guard. What the deuce brought the fel- 
low fooling around here on to-day of all days? Molly had 
never been sweeter and prettier than during the past two 
hours, and in his paney of inspector and critic of that 
nice Miss Venable’s drawing he had the right to stare full 
at the blushing sitter for half an hour at a time without 
being snubbed. He had sat upon the sill of the open 
door of Paradise, with his feet inside. This saucy, good- 
looking chap had banged the door shut without a word of 
warning, and Daniel was not quick enough to get out of 
the way without catching a shock and a hurt. 

A certain facility of hypocrisy is requisite for the daily 
use of him who would ruffle it audaciously in the sight 
of his handsomer and more popular rival, and for all 
the backing of the duchy aforesaid, Daniel had not as 
much eee (which is the French for hypocritical 
ease) in all his vast body as Walter Finney had in the tip 
of the finger that still bore the imprint of the bite he had 
given it a minute ago. He knew himself to be obnoxious 
to Mrs. Goode Minor, but he bowed over her hand in def- 
erential grace that was almost tender, his eyes as cloud- 
less as the sky whose blue they reflected. He believed 
that Molly Minor loved every hair of his blond head, his 
every trick and turn of voice and feature, the happy boy- 
ish laugh that set everybody who heard it to laughing, 
his dancing eyes and his straight nose, the slightly cleft 
chin, the shapely feet she would have been willing, had 
she dared, to dust with the mass of curls she had caught 
at and swept back with both hands at sight of him. Yet 
his laugh,as he pursued her to the back of the arbor, 
whither she retreated to twist and bind up the riotous 
ringlets, sounded light and careless even to the jealous 
lover and vigilant mother. 

‘* Ah, let it alone—please!” he said, teasingly gallant. 
“If you could only see how becoming that style of coif- 
fure is, you would never change it.” 

Daniel Cocke’s grim jaw was grimmer for the grinding 
teeth it masked. He guessed at the meaning of ‘‘coif- 
fure,” but he never used foreign words. Solid old Vir- 
ginia talk was good enough for him, as it had been for his 
fathers before him. He wouldn’t play the puppy and 
dandy for all the girls in the United States of North 
America. Daniel affected the phrase. It covered all the 
ground that signified anything to a free-born American 
landholder. 

Molly Minor alone saw the look that belied her lover's 
gay intonations. Through the blue eyes flowed a river 
of love, worship, and longing, of which she drank with 
heart and soul. And she had been so thirsty! This was 
Thursday, and she had not seen Walter since Sunday, 
when they had met at church. They had exchanged let- 
ters twice, for Eugene Aram had a sweetheart on the Fin- 
ney plantation; but what were letters to the unspoken 
rapture of sunning herself in the full glory of his presence? 

**Mary Scott, my dear!” Mrs. Goode Minor was sur- 
Yeying her daughter over the top of the drawing-paper. 
‘* Now that the sitting is over—and the likeness is really 

»Very good indeed, and the dogs wonderfully sketched 
n”—she slipped a smile around the right-hand edge of 
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the paper. at the artist-—‘‘ you had better run up stairs and 
let Delilah put your hair to ts. Mr. Finney is polite 
enough to say that that mop of curls is becoming, and it 
does well —_ in a picture, but it is warm for August 
weather. You look very hotalready. All that disordered 
hair upon your neck and shoulders must be unpleasant.” 

She never railed. She neversneered. She might have 
done both without a Molly into the conscious- 
ness that she was a perspiring Blowsalinda, which smote 
the child at the cool dry accents, and the unwinking se- 
| of the pale gray eyes. 

** Before she we must cast lots for the picture,” 
interposed Virginia Venable. ‘‘That was agreed upon 
between Mr. Cocke and myself before I began to sketch. 
Give me your hat, Mr. Cocke. Mrs. Minor will hold it, 
that we may know there will be fair play. Instead of 
straws we will draw rose leaves. ‘That is more poetical. 
Mr. Finney, will you keep the picture meanwhile? Here 
are two rose leaves—a red and a white—of exactly the 
same shape and size. I put them into the hat and throw 
my handkerchief over it. Shake it well, please, Mrs. 
Minor. ‘The one who draws the red petal gets the prize. 
Shut your eyes, Mr. Cocke, and put your hand under the 
handkerchief. Ah-’/” 

The big red hand wriggled out of the gap left between 
the hat and the covering, as it had wriggled in. Between 
thumb and forefinger was a once white petal, bruised 
gray by the tight pinch that held it. 

‘*T can’t pretend to be ungrateful for my good luck,” 
said Molly Minor’s Foil, so gently as to shed sympathy 
with each syllable. ‘“‘ But you may carry it to the house 
forme. And when you come to Petersburg next winter 
you may call and see how well it looks in a frame.” 

Molly had vanished down a walk lined by a tall lilac 
hedge, and, with cool audacity the hostess named to her- 
self effrontery, Walter Finney had taken the same route. 
It was a short-cut to the house, but the delinquents had 
not reached it when the mother and her companions 
mounted the porch steps. ; 

‘*It is cooler in the drawing-room at this time of day 
than out here,” observed the exemplary matron. ‘ Vir- 
ginia, my dear, will you take Mr. Cocke in there?” 

‘*Poor little Molly will catch it;” thought her friend, 
tolling the sulky suitor in her wake by the friendliest of 
smiles, leaving the duenna on guard in the sunny porch. 

When they were out of hearing she said, kindly, ‘* Shall 
I relieve you of my drawing-block and pencils?” 

Daniel relinquished them dumbly. His face was blank 
with misery that had nothing to do with the episode of 
the gray petal. 

“| am very sorry,” went on the gentle voice. 

It was full and soft, and more intelligently modulated 
than those of the other girls of his acquaintance, and he 
felt the charm without knowing in what it consisted. 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter, you know,” he said, bluntly and 
truthlessly. ‘‘It’s of no consequence whatever. It’s of 
a piece with all the rest of it, don’t you know. I was born 
that way.” 

An arch gleam, all harmonious with sympathy, played 
through rather than over the ‘‘ plain” visage. She moved 
a step nearer, and sank her voice significantly: ‘‘ It would 
never do to let you have this, of course. But there is no 
law against making a copy of it that will be a better like- 
ness and a better picture. We won't draw rose leaves for 
that when it is done.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 





gb - first tournament for the Women’s Golf Champion- 

ship of the United States has been held with success. 
For so important an event the arrangements were made 
with some abruptness, and little time for practice was 
given beforehand. Considering this fact the list of fifteen 
entries, representing five of the most important clubs, was 
quite as full as could have been expected, and is an en- 
couraging sign for the annual championships to be begun 
next year for Mr. Robert J. Cox’s perpetual challenge cup. 

November 9th, the day of the tournament, unfortunate- 
ly opened with the most depressing sort of weather. At 
ten o'clock, when the game was called, the links of the 
Meadow Brook Hunt Club were covered with a thick mist, 
through which it would have been impossible to see the 
direction for a long drive. The turf of the course was 
thoroughly wet and sodden, and the players mentally as- 
sured themselves that bad lies would be the order of the 
day. To a great extent this proved true, but things were 
not destined to be quite so bad as then seemed certain. 
By twelve o'clock the fog had entirely cleared away, and 
the ground had begun to dry rapidly. The improvement 
which nearly every player showed in her second round 
over the previous one was due partly to this change in 
the weather and partly to better acquaintance with the 
course. 

Only one of the fifteen entries, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jun., defaulted, and the others were started in pairs in 
this order: Mrs. R. C. Hooper and Mrs. W. B. Thomas, 
Mrs. William Shippen and Miss N. ©. Sargent, Mrs. 
Charles 8. Brown and Miss Marie Harrison, Miss A. How- 
land Ford and Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Mrs. A. B. Tur- 
nure and Mrs. Devereux Emmet, Miss Anna Sands and 
Miss May Bird, Miss Helen Shelton and Miss Louise F. 
Field. rs. Emmet, it should be said, was found ineligi- 
ble to compete because the Oyster Bay Club, from which 
she entered, is not a member of the United States Golf 
Association, but she played over the course out of cour- 
tesy to Mrs. Turnure, as her partner 

Mrs. Charles 8S, Brown, of the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, won the tournament and the title of champion by 
excellent all-around play. When the weather and the un- 
familiar ground are remembered her victory seems espe- 
cially well earned. Second to her, and only two strokes 
behind, was Miss Sargent, from the Essex County Club of 
Massachusetts, another stranger to the links, and one of 
the best players that we have seen here. 

It took Mrs. Brown a few minutes 4 ge tete | into — 
swing, and during that short space she play: rly. 
Eleven strokes to make the first hole, which peeded. but 
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seven the next time, added four which really ought not 
to have been in the total. The cistance from the second 
tee to the hole is not much over a hundred yards, but if 
the drive be ‘‘foozled” the ball drops into a brook which 
forms a hazard in the way. This ruined many a score, 
but Mrs. Brown cleared it by long straight drives on each 
round, holing the first time in four and the second in three. 
The first drive for the sixth hole must carry the ball over 
the high embankment on which the Long Island Railroad 
tracks are situated, under penalty of the probable loss of 
several shots. Mrs. Brown has a tendency to loft her 
drives, which stood her in good stead here, for she went 
over without a mishap. In trying for the eighth hole she 
was not so successful. ‘The course returns again here 
across the track, and the hole is a long one besides. Four- 
teen and fifteen shots respectively were her scores for it 
on each round. Part of Mrs. Brown's good work was 
done on the greens, her fifteen-foot putt for the home hole 
at the finish being the best example of her skill in that 
line. Her score b holes is appended: 11, 4, 9, 4, 5, 7, 9, 
14, 6—69; 7, 3, 9, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 6—63; total, 132 for the 
eighteen holes. 

Miss Sargent’s full powerful swing and clever brassy 
play are the striking points about her work. Her scores 
for some of\the holes were better than Mrs. Brown's, and 
she pushed the champion very close for first honors. 
Her clubmate, Mrs. W. B. Thomas, came in third, thereby 
still further holding up the credit of the Massachusetts 
delegation. 

Miss Marie Harrison, who holds the women’s record 
for the long course at Shinnecock, and her sister, Mrs. 
Turnure, who won the summer challenge cup there this 
season, did not do as well as might have been expected of 
them. Both played cleverly at times, but were a little 
unsteady, and met with rather hard luck at some of the 
holes. Miss Harrison made one fine drive of 128 yards, 
probably the longest of the match. Mrs. William Ship- 
pen, of Ame Brom was fourth, and won the place chiefly 
through her well-calculated approaches and accurate putts. 
Miss Anna Sands, the winner of tournaments on many 
links, was not in good form on the day of the cham/pion- 
ship. Her drives and lofting strokes were powerful, as 
usual, but her putting was indifferent, and her approach 
shots often went far beyond the hole. The Morristown 
champion, Miss Ford, also took a fur lower place than was 
anticipated. The reason for this plainly lies in the fact 
that she drives short and low, and that will not do on the 
Meadow Brook links, which, besides being unusually long 
for a nine-hole course, are filled with hazards which re- 
quire lofting to surmount. 

The prizes for the tournament were a handsome silver 
~ for the winner, presented by W. H. Sands and R. 

. Winthrop; 2 gold medal, given by H. O. Tallmadge, 
for the second best; and a silver medal, given by the 
Meadow Brook Club, for third place. A number of peo- 
ple well known in hunting and golfing circles were on the 
grounds during the tournament, and many of them fo)- 
lowed the players around the course. 

ApDELIA K. BRAINERD. 





ANSWERS-TO's 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Enquirer.—For a couple taking the southern Enropean trip the 
following supply of clothing will be necessary, For the gentleman a 
rough travelling euit for steamer and hard wear; a lighter suit, as a 
dark bine serge with sack-coat, for land and easy wear; a cut-away 
coat and g trousers for afternoon and wipers several cheviot 
shirts to wear with a belt, in addition to the regular supply of white 
shirts; an overcoat; a mackintosh; a room or bath w ; several 
changes of underwear, and one or two easy travelling-caps, besides the 
Derby hat, and one or two pairs of light shoes and heavy boota. For 
the lady the most convenient travelling dress is a g tailor-made 
suit of skirt and jacket an of an Oxford y, which can be worn with 
a variety of waists, as, for instance, thin shirt-waists for warm climates 
and travelling, a dark silk waist for cooler weather, and a light silk one 
for evenin In addition to this suit, which admits of many changes, 
a thin ille Tight dress and an old dress for ee 2s travelling are all that 
is necessary in the way of costumes, A mackintosh, an ulster or golf 
cape, @ warm wrapper and bath wrap, an — walking hat for trav- 
elling, and a pretty small bonnet for church, etc., several changes of 
under-garments, and a stout pair of boots, in addition to slippers and 
low shoes, will complete her wardrobe. 

A. E. L.—Have new Le: sleeves and a large collar of green cloth 
to modernize your green and brown checked dresa, Add a stock, cuffs, 
and belt of green velvet. 

A. black broadcloth with a collar of black Persian lamb 
will make a cape suitable for an elderly lady. To crimp the hair in 
loose waves moisten it and braid it in many strands before going to 
bed, leaving it in the plaits all night. 

oxstioner.—Your sample did not reach us. If it is black wool, 
make with a jacket front opening on a vest of emerald-green velvet or 
of chameleon silk. The black velvet cape with jet and Thibet fur will 
suit you. 

Mnuave.—Tise your chinchilla bands cnt in two on a plam-colored 
cloth gown. Havea large collar of the cloth or of velvet bordered with 
the far on a coat-waist of cloth, opening on a velvet vest of the 
same shade. Then use the remainder of the fur at the foot of the 
skirt in front and on the sides as far back as it will extend. There 
should also be wristbands of fur. 

Netia A.—Use black marten fur an inch wide on the peit. The 
basque should be quite plain, with pleats below the waist in the back 
and a large collar with revers. The fur is confined to the wide collar 
as a border and as wristbands on large sleeves. 

Imoeene.—Have an entire dress of the light silk for anjevening wed- 
ding. Ifyou cannot match this sample choose something elee. Should 
you prefer a dark silk skirt, you should have a waist of lace and chiffon 
rather than of silk, with elbow sleeves to match the skirt. 

Lounen,—aiebe yest little girl's pretty blue wool frock with a round 

waist hooked behind, the front having a broad box-pleat down the 
middle, the shoulders covered with a wide collar of dark blue velvet, 
with a stock of the velvet above. White appliqué lace is the pretti- 
est border for the velvet collar. Seal-skin would scarcely do. Have 
bishop sleeves with velvet wristbands. Make the skirt very full, plain, 
widely h d, and reaching just below the knee. 
M. 8.—Yon will need four yards of velvet fora cape. Line it with 
light-colored satin or taffeta interlined warmly with flannel. Trim with 
ater collar descending low on the shoulders and going up high about 
the ears. If you cannot have fur, use the velvet for a collar, border it 
with jet or with narrow fur, and put inside next the face white lace, or 
else pleated black chiffon. Rep silk or else colored velvet makes 
the most stylish revers for a black serge dress. Finish them narrowly 
with j 

E. F.—Very light blue is worn again, and rs will make a very 
pretty house dress, Make it with a belted waist, with large collarette 
of darker blue velvet trimmed with a vine of white appliqué Jace jaid 
on in a narrow flat border. Have velvet sleeves, stock, and belt. The 
wide skirt shonld not be trim b 

Mainr.—Make your coat of wool like that of green and black figured 
velvet illustrated on of last week's Bazan. ‘im witha collar, 
cuffs, and revers of black velvet. 

M. H. B.—Get English crape for a widow's veil. It falls to the knee 
in front and to the waist in the back when first worn. It is draped on 
the bonnet in box-pleats. 

M. P. Co.—A dress for a girl of two years should reach within an 
inch of the top shoes. A flannel to give a bride may 
he of silk flannel, embroidered with white, and lined with pink or blue 
China silk, the scalloped edges joining the two fabrics. 











SOME RECENT FRENCH MODELS. 


YOUNG lady's afternoon gown of light green crépon 
i has a novel feature in its garniture of wide painted 
ribbon, a white ground with violet blossoms. The ribbon 
is shaped into little jacket pieces at the sides of the front, 
with a full vest of the crépon between, drooping from a 
tucked white satin yoke. The jacket fronts are edged 
with appliqué guipure. Bretelles of the ribbon are at the 
back, framing a pointed insertion of the crépon. Epau 
lettes and belt are of white satin, as are also the side frills 
in the neck and sleeves 
Skirt and sleeves of the gown Fig. 2 are of bright blue 
loth; the pleated body of the waist, on the other hand, 
is of shot silk in blue, white, and gray. A square yoke of 
dark blue velvet piped with the silk frames the upper 
part of the waist, with pointed epaulettes springing from 
it and flaring out « 
A light blue taffeta figured in black is employed for the 
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Fig. 3, forming the skirt and 
sleeves. The waist has a yoke of light 
blue velvet with the full blouse 
drooping from it of black net over light 
blue silk Velvet shoulder straps flank 
the yoke, caught with a glittering but 
ton of rhinestones and jet at the ends, 
which are finished with loops Selt and 
collar are of velvet 

A charming demi-toilette, Fig: 4, an 
adaptation of aseventeenth-century cos 
tume, is in shades of rose-pink with 
cream Valenciennes lace. The skirt is 
of striped silk, the breadths forming : 
series of pane ls by being framed in Va 
lenciennes insertions 
com posite affair 


vet. Atthe 


gown 


fokls 


The corsage is ; 
The sides are of vel 
middle is a biblike arrange 


ment of the silk framed in insertion 
cut square below a shirred guimpe of 
pink chiffon The puffed sleeves are 
of a dee p shade of rose velvet, with bre 


telles of lace 
on the hips 

An elaborate dinner gown for a young 
matron is in yellow and black brocade, 
with wide black lace and black velvet 
ribbon for garniture. It is princesse in 
cut, fitted at the back, 


which descend in basques 


ind draped across 
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to the left in the front of the waist. The drapery is aug 
mented by folds of lace, a jabot of which descends on 
the left side. The neck is square, framed in bands and 
rosettes of velvet ribbon; the sleeves, elbow puffs festooned 
with ribbon, terminating in a lace sadbot 

Fig. 6,a white peau de soie evening gown, has a flaring 
skirt, with a fall of lace on either side of the front droop 
ing from a pearl ornament at the knee. The décolleté 
waist is richly festooned with lace caught with pearl 
clasps. The short puffed sleeves are veiled with lace, and 
surmounted by pleated wing-shaped pieces of the silk. 

The skirt of the gown Fig. 7,which is of pink silk 
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dotted in black, is hung in broad box-pleats at the sides 
and back. A deep angular collar of pink velvet with a 
white silk appliqué border falls on the back and over the 
sleeve-tops, and tapers down the front at the sides of a 
pink chiffon vest. 


WHAT Wik ARE DOING. 
BICYCLING. 

LTHOUGH the average native-born American is of 

an inventive turn of mind, he is also a wonderfully 
adaptive person. He easily assumes any new custom, 
and wears it with as much ease and elegance as if he were 
to the manner born. He takes up all the foreign fashions 
with avidity; in his zeal and energy he generally distorts 
and exaggerates them, and rushing excitedly into all 
these new fads, he soon tires of them and exhausts all 
their fascination, whereas his more temperate and conser- 
vative neighbors over the water go on slowly and calmly, 
and get real and lasting pleasure out of the very same 
things. 

Just now the American woman has adopted the bicycle. 
At lunches and dinners nowadays every one talks ‘‘ wheel- 
ing.” The women fluently and eloquently discuss the 
proper dress to wear, and the men talk learnedly of the 
proper speed and of the most approved machines and all 
the new appliances which are being added. Clubs are 
formed in order to add a social element to the pleasure 
of the exercise, and there are several large academies or 
schools, which are well patronized. Opinions differ great- 
ly as to the proper costume for women. ‘The French 
women have struck out boldly, and they almost univer- 
sally wear short skirts and leggings; but there are still 
many persons who do not approve of this dress at all, and 
if it is adopted they consider the bicycle a very unbecom- 
ing vehicle for a modest woman to use. This is undoubt- 
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edly the safest dress to wear, and the most sensible. 
There is no danger of the skirts catching in the wheel, 
and if one is thrown, one is freer to move and to save one’s 
self from severe injuries. A short skirt—that is, one 
reaching only to the tops of the boots—is, however, very 
suitable, and thoroughly comfortable. The color, of 
course, is optional, although for wear gray shows the dust 
less than anything else, and the sun will uot fade it, pro- 
vided it is a lightshade. The materiai should be of serge 
or light woollen—a Norfolk jacket is worn with this skirt. 
Leggings to match, or of the same cloth, and a close-fitting 
hat complete the costume. With this suit equestrian trou- 
sers should be worn, and as few skirts as possible. Only 
a year or so ago every one in the street would turn and 
stare at a woman who was mounted on a wheel. Now, so 
quickly has the fashion spread, no one even glances at a fe- 
male rider, unless she makes herself conspicuous by some 
form of grotesque apparel. 


In Paris the women ride so com 
monly that they use their bicycles when 
they are shopping, riding to the shops 
through the crowded Parisian streets, 
at the risk of life and limb; and, like 
pedestrians in that city, they must pay 
a fine if they are run over. It is 
quite a customary thing to see women 
walking about in the big shops, like 
the Louvre and the Bon Marché, in 
short skirts and leggings; many of the 
French women dispense with the latter, 
as they are very hot and heavy, and 
possibly they think them not so becom- 
ing as pretty hose. One also meets wo- 
men so clad on railway trains abroad, 
on their way to some suburban place 
where their bicycle awaits them. At 
first it caused a sensation to see two or 
three pretty women enter a railway car- 
riage in this attire; but custom soon 
makes any new style of dress proper, 
and so they too go about unremarked. 
Fat women ride to reduce their flesh, 
and thin women ride to increase their 
weight,and according to almost all well- 
known authorities it is considered a 
most healthfal mode of exercise, when 
taken in a temperate fashion. It is also 
said in favor of bicycle - riding over 


























horseback-riding that 
in the latter one exer- 
cises only from the 
waist up, the legs be- 
ing stiffly glued to the 
saddle, whereas in the 
former one’s whole 
body is exercised 
equally. To have a 
graceful seat one 
should have the sad- 
die as high as possi- 
ble, so that one’s toes 
just touch the pedals, 
which then can be 
worked entirely with 
the ankles instead of 
the legs. Thus the 





knees can be held to Fig. 2.—Back or CosTtuME 
gether, and the rider wire Ficurep Six Coat, 
gives the impression Fie, 1 


of gliding along, the 

motion of working the 

machine being almost imperceptible. One of* 
the most graceful riders in New York told me 
that this was her method. She wears a skirt of 
the ordinary walking length, but cut slightly 
scant, and no one, not even the most critical 
person, could possibly say, after seeing her ride, 
that a woman is not graceful on a bicycle. The 
one argument against it is, ‘‘1t looks so badly,” 
or ‘‘Women look so badly”; but if we are to 
consider looks in everything we do, we ceriainly 
are sadly inconsistent in our methods. Take, for 
example, the way in which women dress—all 
exactly alike, following blindly the same model, 
and never stopping to consider how exaggerated 
puffs increase our width, nor how overtrimmed 



















sixty. 


Cape AND VEsT FoR ELperRtY Lapy 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





CLota Gown with VELVET Waist AND ASTRAKHAN COLLARETTE. 
For pattern and description see No, XIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


in bonnets. 


fashionable milliner. 
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Waite Siitx Evenrne Care wirn FEeaTHeEer 


TRIMMING 


For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supp! 


skirts diminish our height if we are short and stout. 
Afraid to be considered ‘‘ out of fashion,” we sink our 
individuality, and allow ourselves to be made to look 
just like every other woman of our acquaintance. 
This is true in every detail of dress, and noticeably so 
It is next to impossible for a woman 
who is past middle age to buy a suitable and appro- 
priate covering for her head, if she patronizes any 
They show at the shops one and 
the same style for girls of eighteen and women of 


Blond hair and gray are crowned alike with this 


PLtaww Tarretra Skirt wira Lace FLOUNCE. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


wonderful concoction of lace 
and bows called a bonnet. El 
derly women wear bright blue 
and baby-pink, their dresses are 
cut quite as décolleté as those of 
their daughters, and old age is 
frowned down upon by all these 
artificial and absurd devices. 
But no criticism is made until 
these same women decide to fol- 
low the prevailing fashion and 
ride a ‘‘ wheel”; then a great 
cry goes up about impropriety 
and unsuitableness, etc. 

It seems to me that the one 
thing is quite as proper as the 
other, and that bicycle- riding 
has the decided advantage of 
taking women out into the open 
and giving them healthy plea- 
sure, while the former only ap- 
peals to their personal vanity. 

SPECTATOR. 


SYSTEM, 


E all have certain friends 
\ about whom we exclaim, 
‘* How does she ever get the 
time to accomplish all the work 
she does?” I think that were 


981 


this question to 
be truthfully an- 
swered, the one 
reply would be, 
‘* By system.” It 
has passed into 
sucha truism that 
we fail to reflect 
on the signifi 
cance of it, that 
she who has most 
work to do in life 
always has more 
time to do extra 
work than she 
who has no spe- 
cific labor. This 
is simply because 
the genuine work- 
er is always sys- 
Back View or Eventnoe Cape. tematic. Just as 
she who has ‘‘a 
place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,” manages to stow 
away more goods than does she who is careless, so 
the woman who has an hour for each duty, and who 
does at the exact hour the task appointed for that 
hour, “turns off” more than does the unsystematic 
laborer. Unfortunately, few women are trained to 
have that regard for system and business exactness 
that boys are taught to observe. The woman who 
has not been thus drilled must train herself if she 
would perform her legitimate share of the work of 
the world. Until she does this, until she acquires 
the knack of making her duties dovetail, she will 

never know how much she can accomplish. 


FUR-LINED EVENING CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


Fig. 1.—CostumE witn Fievurep Sm.x Coar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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GOOD-NIGHT—I'M TIRED.” 


7 ) _y) 2D. Your skirt edges— 
N Y little girl, at grandmamma’s LUNDBORG'S Stern BroS that’s what you are thinking of when 


One summer, to the dusty town 
Was wont to send, each night afresh, you call for 


A childish letter posting down 
‘Twas brimming full of brooks and fields, 
And all the joy the country yields 
But soon the writer's lids would fall, 
And then would come a straggling scrawl, 
“ Good-night—I'm tired.” 


direct attention to their 
large assortments of 


Ladies’, Men’s 
and Children’s 


Gloves 


—A 


WIZZ 


Dear little one!—so thoughtful she 

To share her pleasures pure and sweet, 
To make each day, so glad to ber, 

In wider blessing more complete 





What though the weary pen would lag, f| among which will be found 
And sleepy thoughts at snail's pace drag | 
U al til he could an longer write, , ; th Many novelties in BIAS VELVETEEN 
She spared the crodked words, ' Goor night, 
he Good night—I'm tired.’ h “ Pique, Reindeer, SKIRT BINDINGS. 


Why should you help the dealer 
Cape and Kid Gloves get rid of slow selling ‘‘other kinds” 


by taking something that he calls 
styles and lengths just as good as the ‘“‘S. H. & M,” 


Sweet Heart! To higher uses called, 

She passed from us. And when the sun 
Was setting of ber little day, 

And heaven's dawning had begun, 
In restful peace she turned her eyes 


in the most desirable 





To the blue, fleece benpstathied skies, aoe. Cee poe Beets oe because /#e makes a little more profit 
And whispered, as she passed away, ¥ a p a Also Later Importatio « “ F 
‘It has been such a happy day! sponding with their quality, which is po ns of on the ‘‘other kind?” Don’t take the 
Good-night—I'm tired.” unsurpassed, and make most acceptable Alexandre «other kinds.”’ 
James BucKHAM gifts for any and especially at 








so and If your dealer will not supply you, we 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP CH RISTMAS. Lupin will. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 








f Send for samples. showing labels and materials. 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | ° 
eo it quethen the child, eoftens the gumea, allays SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. Kid, Suede and Pique wthes H. aM. c Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for er: aT 








diarrhan, Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie,—[Ade.) 


Gloves Lloyd Patent Eye Glass Gase. 
Something Good. 


in the newest colorings. | FREE! 

West 23d St. | wir num af 
‘\ wn 

i NM 


inn brniscy a 
E Pleased & 





FALSE ECONOMY 
is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Kagle Brand Condensed Milk 
ie the best infant food, Infant Health is the title of a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New 
York Condensed Milk Co., New York.—{ Adv.) 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Winter Fashion ! Notes. 


LL skirts, silks as well, must have 
Fl an interlining that reaches to the 
waist at the back and sides, and as 
far as to the knee in front. For this pur- 
pose nothing equals Hair Cloth Crinoline, 
since, after it is properly shrunk, it is not 
affected by dampness. The best lining 
stores in the cities now are selling Hair 
Cloth ready shrunk, so it is well to ask 
about that in purchasing. If not shrunk, 
be sure that the dressmaker does this prop- 
erly, since without this the use of different 
materials in dresses which are likely to be 
affected by snow and dampness would 
sometimes show from two materials put 
together shrinking differently. 

From inherent elasticity hair springs 
into its original outlines so soon as pressure 
is removed, and its permanency as against 
the fibre imitations, which oftentimes after 
wetting will roll up and be utterly useless, is 
very marked ;—in fact, Hair Cloth Crinoline 
can have no imitation. 

An apt illustration of its permanency 
can be found in a lady's frizzes; even 
though compressed artificially they spring 
out immediately when released from curl 
papers, rubbers and the like. 

Hair Cloth cannot cut through if the 
edges be properly turned and bound. If 
you are in doubt at any time regarding Hair 
Cloth or its imitations apply a match; if it 
is hair it will only singe, while imitations will flame. Another test: hair is elastic, while ‘ 
fibre and cotton will snap with a small strain. 

The matter of weight is also an important factor ° 

in any weather, for the usual quantity of Hair Cloth | as 10nd 6 urs | 
SeavucxerR Crinoline for a dress will only weigh about 12 ounces, 


and some varieties considerably less than that. 
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Bought NUBIAN Fast 
Black Dress Lining—was 
as represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. ~ Z 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvages@™ (HOTA SAH vpt ach 











‘s The different varieties named below should be car comprising exclusive novelties in 
ried by all dealers, both in gray, black and white TACKHKETS, 
We do not sell at retail, but if you cannot procure 
what you want at your store, write the AMERICAN Hair CAPES, importer and Maks t 
CLoTH Company, Pawtucket, R. L, and we will pcst COLULARETTES, - nodes 
you where you can be supplied. BOoOASs, and 





aver= RICH FURS 
For Skirts, ask for 10/4, 14/4, 1o/§, 200/4, 98/3. | Than eetnen Ans to cetennies eons anal 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. For Sleeves, ask for 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200/4. 


‘ a4 | EDE’ S 24 Bast 23d St., Madison Square, South. 












Between Fifth Avenue MAKER OF 
“SWE ET t Home’ ‘SOAP. ee Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
VOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE baa baciah te  onines ie, Crown Sable Garments. 


lexion, use only Pozzon1’s Powpgr; there 
8 nothing equal to it. 








IMPORTER OF 


| «~BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. Theatre and Carriage Wraps, Cloth Driving- 





Qua” 
A CHnvTA ee en’ RESINS 


“Chautaug"tresk Goats, Fur-lined and Trimmed. 
on s*CperrsUOUB? exten + FREE, | e a“ P S S A rich BR re Collar 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ettes and Capes. 
WITH A COMBINATION BOx FOR $10.00. P 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH C O Cc O A Garments remade to present style of Fashion. 
Either Premium, Ditto, ‘ 810.00 
Total, aa «6 $1 |00 Wholesale Department. 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DaYs' TRIAL; iF | BOILING WATER OR MILK. | SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO shaadi ia iE Rg _ a mee MAKERS or ROBES ET MANTEAUX. 


OUR ORDER. THe LARKIN SOAP MFG: Co- BUFFALO, NY ‘BAKERS: Lave: PLS AGENTS W AGENTS WANTED for an Improved Lady’s Skirt. 


Our offer fully explained in Harfer's Bazar, Nov. 234. Many agents make from $12 to $80 


P ’ is a) enccess. 
Nors.—We have personally inspected the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co.'s factory and examined their YES | A H ald SONS FYEW r A aah. Exclusive territory given. Apply at NY. 
goods aod premiums, can endorse them unqualifiedly to our readers.— The Christian Work. JURE iV net THe McGRAW CORSET CO., McGrawville, N. 
































Wovemszse 30, 1395. 


B. Alimad & U0. 


THIRD FLOOR. 





ARE NOW SHOWING 


: Art Pottery 


and 


Decorative Ornaments, 


Sevres, 
Dresden, 


comprising Royal Vienna, 
Doulton, Crown Derby, 
and Cut-Glass Ware, Royal Wor- 
cester — (the new Rainbow {iint), 
Sevres Mantel Sets and Clocks, 
Miniatures, -Porcelain Paintings, 
Vienna Bronzes, New pieces of 
Dutch Silver in Bon-Bon Baskets, 
Tea Caddies, Liqueur Sets, De- 
canters, and Fancy Pieces for 
Cabinets. Onyx Pedestals, Fancy 
Decorated Screens, and Complete line 
of LAMPS in Choice Wares. 


18th at, 19th SL, a 6th Ave., N.Y. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE. 
erty 
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Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.25 to 
BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 

FITZPATRICK & SOMEKS, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 













muslin 
sv nice 
for dainty 


Night Robes 


. yea 
~ Pride 


of the 


West 


> 






As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk."’ 











THE ORIGINAL 


a 
Pepsin Gum 
pLa0TION. —See that the 
Beeman is on each 





AF ie. 
‘ em 
fi 















Send 5e, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Ghewing © um. 
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What Lillian Russell says 
about Fibre Chamois— 


318 WEST 77TH STREET, 


New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 


Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 


Gentlemen,— Kindly make up for me 
the gown I selected yesterday, using as you 
suggested the Fibre Chamois in the- waist 
Sort warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to 

cive them that very stylish and bouffant 
effect. I find that the moreen petticoat does 
not give half the style that the genuine Fibre 
Chamois does, so naturally use nothing but 
the genuine goods. The imitations of this 
particular article I have found to be worse 
than useless. . Truly yours, 





; 





Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT MAKER 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 

Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago 
from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service 
to you. Yours truly, 

Signed 
saevenecee nnn ewenneEDEERN. § 


« REDFERN. 3 
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The Most Perfect - Fitting Union Undergarment 


——For—— 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 
LOWER PRICES. NEW STYLES. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a fwo-cent stamp to us for 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 
BOSTON. 


















hei Been Sung fer 


OTN ae 


Over Half a (entury 











PRIESTLEY’S * An idealized 
ae “ Henrietta 
-Warp realized. 
The genuine has the OU ree 
Gamped ey ny A Trade-Mar*- be said ? “ 





The 
Vantine Scarf 


is an ideal lady’s wrap—so light and dainty and yet 
anh sou Made of the finest menos uk, a yard 
and a quarter square, it weighs less an ounce, 
and it’s wore It makes 


a perfect Xmas gift. 


In 15 exquisite colorings: 


white, black, yellow, 
light blue, turquoise, cream, 
rose pink, salmon, Nile green, 
orange, old rose, violet, 
heliotrope, cardinal, navy blue. 


By mail, postpaid, for $1.2g. Send for 
Vantine’s Tea-book, free. . A. VAN- 
TINE & CO., 877 and 879 Broadway, 
New York. , 


Sbenold 
| Constecble hk y 


Dress Fabrics. 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
TARTAN PLAIDS. 


Boucle and Rough-coated Fabrics, 
English and Scotch Suitings, 
Hard - Twisted Woollens, 
Scotch Wool Plaids, 
Diagonals, Serges. 








Crepes, Crepons, an and Cachemeres, 
In light colors, 
For House and Evening Wear. 


Proadovay As 


NEW YORK. 





19th ot. 








a a =, + * ie i. 
Women are Naturally 
; Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and to with- 4 
stand washing and perspiration, 
without having a deleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


| “MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK ” 


will retain its pristine freshnessto © 
the end, and last longer than the ¥ 
garment itself. Sze that you getit. @ 








The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 











Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
Send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
Piece of any color. 
Manufactured by 














A GOOD REASON. 


We cannot answer for the 

truth of the rumor, but it is 
: said that ata Boston club a 

New York man recently sum- 

moned a servant and said, 

“Call me a cab.” 

“Oh, dear me!” replied the 
servant. “I shouldn't think 
of doing so.” 

“What?” cried the New- 
Yorker. “Why not?” 

* Because, sir,” the servant 
replied, ** you are net a cab.” 
engptien@inamcm 

** Life is full of paradoxes,” 
said Wilkins the other night 
at the club. “ you ever 
notice that the more nerves 
a man has the less nerve he 
shows ?” 


_—p_—— 
“ Ocean steamebips are like 
promissory notes,” said 


icks. ‘“* You don’t begin to 
worry about ‘em until they're 
three days overdue.” 


ooo 


“ We've had a tremendous 
lot of fog lately.” 

“Haven't we! I suppore 
the English felt that they 
ought to do something to 
make usunhappy, seeing that 
they couldn't do it with their 
yachts and athletes." 

——————— 

“ Your football team were 
nearly shut out in their game 
with the Yaletona.” 

“Yes; they had a close 
shave.” 

“Troe; and how abeurd 
that was, when what they 
really needed was a hair-cut !” 

quate 





Dear me, what a terrible 
plight! 

Look at her hat! 

It is all askew. 

And her puffed-up sleeve— 
how crushed and flat it is! 

And see her skirt! 


ONE EFFECT OF THE QUARREL. 


“Too pap THOse YALE anp HARVARD FELLOWS OAN'T GET TOGETHER AND HAVE A 
GAMER, POOTOR. THANKSGIVING DAY WITHOUT FOOTBALL. SEEMS HAKDLY oomPLets.” 

“Teon. Fortaxemore, tT arreots Us DOCTORS VeEEY MATERIALLY. I pown't SUPPOSE 
THERE WILL BE HALF AS MANY OOLDS CAUGHT THIS YEAR. Ir 18 REALLY TOO BAD.” 





: Torn, ripped, rent! 
And her hair is down; and see that broken umbrella in her A CAUTIOUS SUITOR. 
—~ His Guaor. “ And what dot may I expect with your daugh- 


in 
Poor soul! ter? 


a Hae ste been run. over by a cable-car? AMERIOAN Mitsizoname. ‘ Well—how would two millions 
JUST AS IT SHOULD BE Or by a bike, perchance ? strike you ? 
Ia M¥ NROK-TIR AcoonmiNG TO Hovin, Nept” _ Nay, nay; she has only been to hear Paderewski, and with a. By by, <i aiaeas dee tae ys 
‘Il porw't Kwow avovr Hover. Bur rs acoonptine to Sortrervre. Your wert eight million other women has stood in a concert-hall built for contract. I don't want any bimetallism in mine.” 
HANT DOSEN T KNOW WHAT YOUR BIGHT HAND 18 DOING a thousand 
THANKSGIVING AT THE FARM MADE A DIFFERENCE. 


Ou, there's joy among the 
grow short 

At the prospect of vacation from the dall routine of 
achool: 


children, when the days 


und cool, 


For they're going to visit gran'poy 
old gran‘marra, 

For a good old-time Thankegiving, yes, Thankegiving 
at the farm 


, and their darling 


And the mothers shop 
must look as 

As thelr other dear re! 
well; 

And the fathers leave 
them with alarm 

For they've got to spend Thanksgiving, yes, Thanks- 
giving at the farm 


and dreeemake, for they all 
awe 
sitions who are 


doing very 


their business, though it fille 


Oh, the dear home place ie crowded with the chil- 
dren big and emal! 

Bat they can’t play in the parlor, nor track mud into 
the hall! 

And it keepe the parents bury 
to disarm 

When they go to spend Thankegiving, yes, Thanke- 
giving at the farm 


Then the turkey, staffed 
golden pumpkin pies, 

How those children feast upon them till they're filled 
up to their eyes! 

For dear gran’pop always tells them, “it won't do 
them any barm”: 

But the doctors bless Thankegiving, yes, Thanke- 

giving at the farm H. G. Pao. 


gran'mar’s censure 


with chestnuts, and the 


SHE DIDN'T HAV 


Maud. “ Dowan't YouR MEAP AOHE AWFULLY AFTER YOU HAVE BEEN TO A TEA?” 


Bthel. “No, wor a? ats. 


“Look this prisoner up in Bradstreet’s,” said the 
judge 

*May I ask why your Honor gives such extraordi 
nary instructions ?” asked the prosecuting attorney. 

“Certainly,” said the jadge. “1 wish to ascertam 
whether he is a thief or a kleptomaniac.” 

2 

*I wonder where this European war we hear se 
much about is going to be fonght 7’ 

“I can’t say exaetly. I jadge, however, that the 
flercest battles will be in the offices of the New York 
Crimes and the Sunday edition of the Twirler. 

ee 
Pray let her wear the bloomer, 
And a beaver ‘stead of straw hat 
She can't deny the rumor 
That a man's a man for a’ that. 
——— 

Mamua. “Ob, Tommy, why are you such a naugh’ 
boy T” 

Tomy. * Well, mamma, teacher says we each have 
a good and a bad angel, and they each try to get the 
best of the other, and I spect my bad angel is tx 
biggest.” 

“ What's become of old Sidepikes 7” asked the first 
tramp 

* He's inthe horsepital,” said the second. ‘‘ Day be- 
fore Thankegivin’ he stopped at a place and ast for 
some dinner, an’ it happened to be in the buildin 
where the Cookin’-Schoo!l was holdin’ a celebration, 
an’ them gale tried their stuff on him.” 





E TO USE IT. 


MY TONGUE AND FEST DO, BUT NEVER MY HEAD.” 








ALWAYS READY. 


The big boy* may not want to play, 
But we are mighty steady 

At any time of night or day 
The Kid Eleven's ready. 


THANKSGIVING ABROAD. 
“Looks as if England might 
Thankegiving.” 
“So it does; but Russia's likely to have a fine array 
of China.” 


have Turkey for 


————_-—__ 


“T want a 6% B patent-leather left, and a 6% walk- 
ing shoe right,” said Jariey, rashing into the shoe- 
store, 

“* What on earth do you mean 7” asked the clerk. 

“ You've got a sign out ‘shoes repaired.’ My valet 
has packed two odd shoes in my bag, and 1 want to 
get ’em repaired. Hurry up, please,as I'm late. Pat- 
ent-leather left; walking shoe right.” 

Es a 

“Shall you have a box at the opera this season, Mra. 
De Brown ?” 

** Not thisseason, Mre. De Smythe. 
Times have been so very bad that 
we have decided to content our- 
selves with a eubacription for or- 
chestra seats for third acts on alter- 
nate second Mondays in December 
and January.” 

—— 

It was Sunday morning. The 
scene was in a barber-shop in one 
of the leading hotels of New York. 

“Shall I put some bay crackers 
on your hair?” asked the barber. 

“ Bay what?” cried the patient. 

“ Bay crackers,” whispered the 
barber. “ Ram's crackers here on 
Sunday.” 


*‘T can't help wondering why the 
Defender \ooked 80 deep in the wa- 
ter to Dunraven’s eye.” 

“Matter of ballast. 
on board.” 

“But he doesn’t weigh fifteen 
tona.” 

“No; but he has so mach more 
sand than Dunraven ever dreamed 
of having, that it seemed that to the 
noble Earl.” 


Iselin was 


—_>—_— 

“Is it true, Mr. Wilkins, that 
they hazed your boy up at Blue 
Haven?” 

“Yea Ten of ‘em got holt of 
him and braided bis back hair an’ 
tied blue ribbons onto it. But I ain’t 
sorry. I tried to git him to have it 
cnt afore he went, but he had some 
notion ‘bout gettin’ on th’ football 
team, an’ what I said cut no figger. 
This is what's came of it.” 





Buy. “ Papa, how old do you 
suppose this turkey was when it 
came on the table 7” 

Para. “Oh, about six months.” 

Busy. “ Well, anyway it's ate 
now.” 


No One WILt. KNOW THE DIFFREENOR.” 


REVENGE. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked the old Gob- 
bler of the young Tom, as he observed that fine-look- 
ing bird standing in a corner of the barn-yard on hix 
left leg, and drawing in and shooting out the right 
with monotonous persistence. 

* Hardening my muscles,” replied the young Tom, 
shifting to the right leg and keeping up the perform- 
ance with his left. 

“Are you entered for the Thanksgiving games?” 
inquired the old Gobbler. 

“No,” responded the young Tom; “I am entered 
for the Thanksgiving dinner, and that boy who lives in 
the big house has been coming out here every day for 
& month to see how Iam coming op. Weill, if I must 
be eaten, I must, but that boy ien’t going to give many 
thanks when he tackles my cumetickn. that's all!” 





NOT WORTH MENTIONING. 


Violinist (proudly). “‘Tux wvereumenr I sual. use at 
YOUR HOUSE TO-MORROW xveninG, Mem Here, 18 Oven Two 
HUSDRED YEARS OL.” 

Parvenu. 


“Ou, never MIND THat. Ir 18 GOOD ENOVEeH. 




















SUPPLEMENT 


“SOILED LINEN.” 


HOMELY proverb, but a very sensible 

+ ove, is that which declares that ‘ one 
shagld wash one’s soiled linen at home.” 
Oftep the particular “ soiled linen” in ques- 
tion is an exhibition of a temper that one 
should be ashamed to possess, or which, 
possessing, one should blush to exbibit in 
public. I sometimes think that the old 
hymn which suggests that 

“Whatever broile disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home,” 
might also be quoted to advantage if turned 
the other way. Whatever broils disturb 
the home, there should be peace (or its sem- 
blance) abroad. 


To the observer there is something un- 


speakably trying in witnessing an outburst | 
of temper, although he may not be in any | 


Way connected with the angry person; but 
when it is one of his own family who so far 
forgets himself and the demands of common 
courtesy as to give vent to the harsh word or 
the rude speech in the presence of others the 
experience is humiliating in the extreme. 
We can all sympathize with the man who, 
on beholding his newly wedded wife in a fit 
of ungovernable rage, exclaimed fervently, 
“Thank Heaven she is no blood relation of 
mine—only a connection by marriage!” 
Sometimes the “soiled linen” 
form of a conjugal dispute in the presence 


of a person who is so unfortunate as to be | 


the guest of the wedded couple. Then the 
guest wishes she were anywhere elise on the 
created globe than just where she is. No 
human beings have the right to make anoth- 
er person as thoroughly uncomfortable as 
her entertainers make her 


takes the | 
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Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov't — 


Roval Prag | 


A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 





Extract BEEF, 


Armour’s Extract takes the place of homes 
costs less, goes farther and tastes better 


It only takes a minute to prepare. 
made ‘‘Soup stock,’’ 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















She may try to | 


appear unconscious of the situation, but she | 


feels generally miserable, and so entirely de 


trop that it is only the good - breeding she | 


possesses and her host’s lack of the 
that prevent her bursting into tears, 
The washing of such 


same 


“soiled linen” as | 


this in the presence of others is not only in- | 


decent, it is cruel 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 


SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor quality 


of the soap itself. The traveler 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 
case. 


THe Pnseren a Games Co., Ours. 


T _ Warning. 


: i; The great success of the 

oe» chocolate preparations of 

ij mee the house of WALTER 

BAKER & CO. (established 

in 1780) has led to the 

placing on the market 

‘Wimany misleading and 

junscrupulousimitations 

of their name, labels, 

and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 

are the oldest and largest manu- 

facturers of pue and high-grade 

Cocoas and Chocolates on this 

continent. No chemicals are used 

in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and 

be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


‘*Vin Mariani is an exqui- 
site wine, a delicious remedy— 
pleasant to the taste and bene- 
ficial to the entire system.” 


COQUELIN. 


Ar Drevecters & Farcy Grocers. Avorn Svsetrrvrions, 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 

of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO. 
Parts: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 62 West 15th St., New Yous. 
Lon pon : 239 Oxford Street. 





On the Yacht Race. 

The Valkyrie has sailed o’er the waters, and failed, 
And the sportsmen and crews all the errors bewailed ; 
The Defender has gained the proud goblet of gold, 

While Vinolia has long held the medal. 
As Defender now holds the famed goblet of gold, 

So Vinolia will long hold the medal. 
Toilet Vinolia Soap, 35 cents. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 


In Buying a Piano or an Organ 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


* Mason& Hanlin Co. 
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Floral Vinolia Soap, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 





20 cents. | 


DISTRESSING 
DISEASES 


OF THB 


SKIN 


Instantly 
Relieved 


TM 
Y Cured by 
Gti Sreepy Cure Treatwent. —Warm 
baths, with Cutricura Soap, gentle applications of 
CutTicura (ointment), and mild doses of Curicuna 


RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throughout the worid Oritish dope :F. Newnerr & Sons, 
London. Porrer Deve asp Caen. Corr.,Sole je Props., Boston. 





"World's Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


PERIL 


use well-fed and 
:Cared-fr, Sleep-sweetly § 
Grow-fincly, ana run-the 
Gauntlet of childhood’s 
Troubles very safely!!: 


: Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! : 


Sons k. 
delta Sorte Somes NT Ne kaeantd 





Before 
BUYING your '96 mount don't fail 


to see the New Models 
Remington 


Standard 
Bicycles. 


Ask a rider of one of our '95 wheels 


| why you will be interested. 


Let us have your name for a 
’96 Catalogue, handsomely il- 


lustrated, shortly to be issued. Free! 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


If you are an agent, are you handling the 


| right line of wheels? 





Essence 
Rune « Violets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 
If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


oa “Ho.47ii Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
. dealer. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


7 
| A LIST OF BOOKS FOR CIRLS AND 
WOMEN AND THEIR CLUBS 


enables you to go to a library with a score of trustworthy 
critics who tell you which are the best books and why 
Twenty-one hundred titles are given, with just the word 
of description and criticism an inquirer needs. Some of 
the departments 


Fiction, a reviewer for the Nation. History, Reuben 
G. Thwaites. Natural History, Olive Thorne Miller 
Education, Prof. Edward K. Shaw. Fine Art, Rus- 
sell Sturgis. Music, Henry FE. Krehbiel. Country 
Occupations, Prof. | Domestic Econ- 
omy, Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Augusta H. Ley 

Hints for Girls’ and Women's Clubs, with 


Outline Constitution and By-laws. 


Cloth, $1; 


paper, soc 
Published for the American Library Association 


Ubrary Bureau, 146 Fraskiin St., Boston. 


| Branche wart Buileti New 
| we elphia 125 "Franklin § we Chic: & 
| Leadon. w.¢ 
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THE ARTIST'S MODEL. 


From THE Patwrtine sy Gaston LINDEN, EXHIBITED IN THE CHAMP DE Mars SALon,’ 1895. 
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SKETCHES IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION.—{See Pace 974.) 
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RESOURCES. 
TERY early in life the child shows by 
many indications whether he is to be 
‘ m with resources or without them 
Wha it shall I do next?” is a question fa- | 
miliar to mothers from small boys and girls | 
who look despairingly around their store of 
of which have lost their 
amuse. The child 
»ws what to do next, and who is not 
on mother or governess for con 
and stimulant, is a child 


“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. : 


Each ingredient is tested before compounding, and 





toys and games, all 
power to interest and 
who Km 
dependent 


tinual suggestion 


who will probably carry through life a cer - é 
tain wer of enter! \ining and pleasing him it must be found of the highest standard. The baking 
self—a power well worth having, well worth | 


powder itself is tested. That's why each spoonful does 
perfect w ork. 


I 


lonely,” said a woman re 


‘ 


I am never 


cently, and her bright face and cheery man 

ner testified to the sincerity of her words — . — ——_—___—_— 
. | re lictates the utmost nicety of expression and de- 

Yet she lived much alone, and had fe.y com- | Sor [Al | | EF E ‘ — , he Os y I 

panions in the house or visitors from with- | porement. 

out Sut her resources were many. First In your correspondence, to be certain you are using the 


came her flowers, which were cared for like | 
or like children, with loving 
were moved from one 
another, set in sunny 
windows, watered, the dead leaves snipped 
off, the ground loosened or euriched about 
the roots, and altogether a large part of the 
morvuing was gone before the plant family 
had been properly disposed of for the day. 
Then Fluff and her canaries occu 


correct thing in Stationery, get the papers made by the 
, ‘ 2 
Whiting Paper Company 
For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and produce, without question, 


the finest Writing Papers in the world. 
suited 


living things 
care Her plants 
point of vantage to 


Insist on your stationer showing you samples. 
other papers as good. They are not 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 











ber dog . Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, Boston Chicago. 
pied her attention, and her correspondence | . —_—— 
filled many hours She had never aban 
doned the habit of study formed in her | 
youth, and every afternoon had its allotment LUSTER THE r= 
of time given to art, literature, or criticism; 
to English history, or to her German, which | SILVER 
she loved the more the longer she made it 
her object of study | . cTR N 
Nobody is without a perennial resource pat hp pron a mnep EL rR 
from ennui who can find refuge from dul inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
ness, and solace for pain, and forgetfulness of liquid penn dee ve — POLISH 
trouble between the covers of a book. The water and salt, ask for Liebig 
lover of books is to be congratulated, for Company's LABOR THE LEAST. 
whatever may be the state of his finances, Extract A penny proves it. 
the favorite volume can be obtained from a Address on postal brings trial quantity. 
library or borrowed from a friend, and if eaten f Beef It’s UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL fT 
money be judiciously saved and expended, O ECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John $ 
the good book may now and then be secured THE EL 72 John St New York 
by purchase after which it becomes a pre 





individual 
who was never lonely loved books, and they 
were her familiar friends; some of them, 
worn and old and shabby, had summered 
and wintered with her so long that they fitted 
and sympathized with her 

or so it seemed—as if they were sentient 
beings And, indeed, so much that is im 
perishably vital goes into every book that 
who shall say these were not the most stanch 
4s they were the most enduring 


possession The woman —_ 2 ieieeeincicaatiteeataiaiail 


DUCSVESSESSSSVESEASAGY 


A Cold in the Head. 








see 


into every mood 


The quickest way 
to get rid of it—the 


of comrades 
of resources — 


simplest and surest — 





no bother, no trouble 
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unfortunate 


Cod liver 


—is with 





oil suggests 
consumption, which is: al- 
most untortunate. 

Its best use is before you 
fear consumption; when 
you begin to get thin, weak, 
run down ; then is the pru- 
dent time begin to take 
care, and the best way to 
take care is to supply the 
system with needed fat and 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 


(TRADE MARK.) 


It cures Catarrh. It relieves at once all pains 
and aches and inflammation. 


Piles, Burns, 
Skin Diseases, 
Sore Throat, 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
THe Branpretu Co.; 274 Canal St., 


PEOE00000000000008 


It cures 


Wounds, Toothache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Sore Muscles, Earache. 


At druggists’, or by mail. 
New York. 


oe 





As they make over 500 styles, you cannot fail to be 
He will not serve you by representing 





J 
alva-ce : 











of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, will bring back 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


ylumpness to those who 

ave lost it, and make The Perfection of Olive Oil ; 
. . - ; 

strength where raw cod- 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most : 
me of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, aS testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. ‘ 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 


liver oil would bea burden, 
A substitute only wmitates the original 
Soort & Bowne, Chemists, New York. soc. and $1.00 


Birthday 
\Watches | 


























| For Ladies. Every 
lady has a birth- 
i day. No need to tell 
i it; the watch will not, 
tl because it only tells 
"i the month the wearer 
1} was born; the flower 
) for that month should 
be her favorite. It’s on 
the dial, hand painted. 


Send for Catalogue No. 34 of Birthday watches. You 
will find they are low in price, artistic and stylish. 


Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
46 Waterbury, Cona, | 


The o awarded at the Paris 
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TOILET POWDER — CEL. FAW, Inventor 
§, Rue de ta Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the sicnature CH. FAY 


TTES 
N OL pot ) ov 


PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND (0rin?erumery 14. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 

















































Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

querd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without u ye 
it. Permanently curing constipation and 1 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in s0c aud $1 bottles. 


‘Somatose 


B Seientifie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02.,%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 
Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10%, 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stienatating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphlets 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 














‘An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


pee 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a nent cure 
we have had a reasonable unity. 

Book and circulars giving description of Sanato- 

tium, Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved ay using 
Wilson's Common 
New scientific invention, ‘igerent 





rum e! 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: | 184 Trust Bidg., Loulville, Ky. 
| 1122 Broadway, New York. 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


pation 1o* and 25¢ 





Annual sal-s more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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